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OUR sentiments respecting the necessity of the constant and 
continued publication of such sermons, as are calculated to display 
the doctrines, and to enforce the practice of Chiistianity, have 
been too lately declared to require any repetition in this place. 
Could our arguments be strengthened by any additional consider- 
ation, it would arise from the advantage resulting not to the 
readers only, but also to the authors. A powerful stimulus is 
applied by these means to the industry and to the zeal of the 
clergy; the desire of literary distinction, acting as an able sub- 
sidiary to the motives and the discharge of their more sacred dy- 
ties, inspires them with activity and vigour in the composition 
of such exhortations and instructions as are required from time’ 
to time to meet the ever varying errors and profligacies of the’ 
age. With a view, however distant, of submitting their compos 
sitions to the press, they are willing to expend more thought 
upon the subject, more accuracy upon the structure, and more 
pais upon the style, than if their labours, having answered the ims 
mediate purposes of delivery, were to be consigned to the darke 
ness and dust of the closet, there to remain till, after the regular’ 
interval of repose, the revolving year shall again give them their 
turn in the pulpit, | 

Rursus ¢t incipiant in corpore velle reverti, 
again and egain to undergo the customary operations of moyl- 
dering end revival. Tor it is upon ordinary oecasions only that 
the activity of the clergy is roused and-their energy increased by 
the habit of publication ; but a apy extreordinary event de. 
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mands their interference ; when infidelity or fanaticism start up 
m some new and destructive form; when licentiousness or 
crime are armed with some novel fascination and power, then it 
is that they descend into the field of battle, not as raw recruits, 
but as veterans in the contest, and present a formidable and un- 
broken phalanx against the foe. We trast therefore that the time 
will never come, when the clergy of the Church of England shall - 
cease to exercise their talents in the frequent publication of those 
compositions, which the judgment either of themselves or of 
their congregations may consider worthy of being presented to 
the world. ‘There are few, very few volumes which have not 
been of much advantage either to their authors or to their rea- 
ders; for if they have failed in instructing and reforming the 
latter, they have at least awakened the activity, and animated 
the exertions of the former. 

In another point of view also; peculiar to the present day, we 
are happy to bear our testimony to the labour and assiduity of 
the clergy in this department of their profession. When a 

arty exists, who sometimes by sly insinuation, sometimes by 
ies more unreserved, prefer an unceasing charge against 
the great body of the clergy, of neglecting the doctrines, and ine 
validating the powers of that Gospel, of which they are the mi- 
nisters and stewards, they are called upon most solemnly to meet 
and to answer the accusation. It has been met with spirit— 
answered with success. ‘That answer stands recorded not in 
words alone but in deeds; im the publications of the clergy of 
the present day, in their sermons, in their tracts, in their lec- 
tures, in their controversies, forming altogether such a body of 
Christian theology, as would have done honour to the best 
ages of the Church. We speak not of the abi/ity which may be 
conspicuous in their writings, as this, however great, is not the 
point under consideration ; but we speak of the Christian prin- 
ciples declared, the Christian motives inculcated, and the Chris- 
tian faith sustained. Every volume of theology that appears, is 
a new and triumphant refutation of so gruss and so unfounded a 
charge. From their cold and systematic neglect of such fre- 
quent and such overpowering testimonies, and from their deter- 
rained and practical perseverance in the charge, we are almost 
inclined to believe that the party wish that such a charge were 
true. ‘The only excuse that we can frame in their favour is the 
supposition that their wishes in this case bias their better judg- 
ment. They have established, by a self-erected charter, a mo- 
nopoly of Christian faith within their own Masonic circle ; any 
roclamation of the same high doctrines by the uninitiated is an 
infringement of their patent, and an act of rebellion against their 
se power, 
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power. They are slow to suspect even the existence of such a 
calamity, fearing least the very acknowledgmeut should accele- 
rate its progress. 


“ Tarde que credita ledunt 
Credimus.”” 


. To the long and venerable list of those who have come for- 
ward, by their writings, to bear witness to the sound and evan- 
gelical doctrines of the clergy of the Established Church, we 
shall with pleasure add the name of Dr. Wordsworth. A 
clearer refutation of the calummes of the puritanical party could 
not be produced than the volumes before us. ‘There is not a 
page which breathes not the pure and vital spirit of Christianity, 
untainted by the intoxicating vapours of low and canting fanati. 
cism. ‘The high ground of the Gospel is wisely taken, and re- 
solutely maintained. It is this alone which can add power to 
precept, and success to exhortation. 

. The great characteristic of these sermons is perfect. simpli- 
city; they are primarily intended by their author for the use of 
families, hence they are peculiarly adapted both to common and 
_to mixed congregations. The subjects which Dr. Wordsworth 
has selected are such as in themselves cannot fail to attract the 
attention of every rank and condition of his Christian brethren. 
The following is the catalogue of the contents of the first 
Volume. 

I. The Leprosy of Naaman. II. The Leprosy of Gehazi. IIT. 
Jesus raises from the Dead the Widow's Son of Nain. LV. The 
Christian delivered from Condemnation. V. The Flesh and the 
Spirit. VI. The Woman of Canaan. VII. Demas and Paul. 
VIII. Jesus is the Christ. 1X. The Ten Lepers. X.A 
Christian Comment on the Sixth Commandment. XI. The 
Gergesenes. XII. Christ purges the Temple. XIII. The 
Parable of the Lost Sheep. XIV. The Parable of the Tares. 
XV. The Unforgiving Servant. XVI. Herod, Herodias and 
her Daughter. 

From this catalogue the reader will observe, that but four of 
the sermons in this volume are professedly upon abstract texts, 
the remaining twelve are founded either upon parables or parti- 
cular histories. We highly approve of this plan, as peculiarly 
calculated to fix the attention of every class and description of 
hearers. The inferences, both doctrinal as well as practical, 
which are deduced from histories and parables, aré listened to 
with more general eagerness, and are retained with mach greater 
fidelity than those which spring from abstract or general texts. 
The instructions which are thus interwoven, and appear to arise 
from the eveuts"of the story, not only by their familiarity create 
12 an 
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an immediate interest, but supply also a sort of technical memory 
in their application. In addition to this, the case of another is 
much more easily represented to a man’s understanding, and 
brought home to his heart than his own. Example is the 
school of mankind, and they will be effectually taught in no 
other. ‘This was the plan pursued by Him, who knew all the 
intricacies of our moral composition much better than ourselves, : 
and was much more skilled in applying the remedies. It ts for 
the Christian minister in this, as in every other point, to follow. 
the steps of his Lord, to enlarge upon the parables which he de 

livered, and closely to adept the method which he pursued, 

Dr. Wordsworth appears eminently successful in the ap 
cation of the circumstances of the history or parable to the se- 
veral conditions of his hearers. ‘Thus, for imstance, after having 
enlarged upon the history of Naaman, he thus continues : 


«« What was it, I would ask, which brought about the conver- 
sion, and with that, as we trust, the everlasting salvation of Naa- 
man? It was his leprosy. That bodily malady led to the healing 
of his soul. 

«Ts there then any amongst you who suffers under any wasting! 
sickness, loathsome disease, or grievous distemper of body, as 
Naaman did—take courage. Be not utterly cast down. Do but, 
as, in the end, he did, and you will find all the blessings contained 
in his history fully accomplished in yourselves. 

“ There is a Prophet of the Lord of Hosts, there is an unerring, 
Physician to whom ye may repair; and he has promised expressly 
to all that come unto him, and comply with his instructions, that 

shall find health and everlasting salvation. Indeed, the 
health of the body may not be restored to you for a time; I mean, 
not even during this life, as we call it; but it shall be so hereafter, 
Everlasting health shall be granted you, both to body and soul. 
Take courage then, and have hope. Bear up patiently under your 
burden. e time here is but as the twinkling of an eye. Whew 
that is once over, no pain, no memory, or regret on that account 
shall molest you, for ever. Nay, what cause shall ye not have for 
rejoicing, if your affliction here, which is, as it were, but for a mo-: 
ment, shall work out for you a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory? What will it then signify, that ye have had on 
earth itksome nights and wearisome days ; and that your condition 
has been painful to yourselves and others? Therefore, be not too, 
much discouraged ; but take iy good part the chastisement of the. 
Lord. Fix your hope in him, and ye shall never be forsaken,, . 
Let it be your main care to obey his will, whether it be in doing or 
sufftring. So, in due time, your health, youth, and strength, 
shall alt be renewed as the eagle’s. Christ shall change your vile 
hody, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body: and 
therm ye shall be beautiful as the dove, in the sight of men and 
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angels; and crowns of everlasting joy shall«be set 

heads. Then, at least, shall ye rest from all your labours. The 
worm of pain shall gnaw you no more. There will be no more 
sorrow nor shame; but all will be forgotten for ever: or will be 
jooked back upon with complacency and joy, as the means, ‘and 
discipline, through which God, in his mercy and wisdom, was 
oo . make trial of your fidelity, and to bring you to himself.” 

al. I. P. 9. ; 


Dr. Wordsworth enforces with great earnestness all the high 
and leading doctrines of the Gospel, the corruption of our nature, 
the justification by faith, and the sanctification by the Spirit. 
Upon the first of these he enlarges in his Sermon on * The 
Flesh and the Spirit,” with much justice and animation. Were 
we to select a specimen of his eloquence, we should take it from 
the following passage. 


“ Thé body of man was made, at the first, out of the dust of the 

und: and then the Almighty breathed into his nostrils the 
Breath of life, and he became a living soul: and when he was 
thus created, God blessed him, and saw that he was véry 
But soon alas! he fell from that happy estate, Through the en- 
ticements of Satan, and the abuse of those powers of free-will 
with which he was created, he brake the commandment of God, 
and, incurring the punishment threatened, he became a miserable 
prey to sin and death. His body henceforth becomes the seat 
of pain and corruption: and in his soul, which had been created 
after the divine likeness, the image of God is sorely marred and 
defaced ; his understanding darkened ; his will corrupted ; and his 
paw made unruly, rebellious and uncontrolable. In a word, 

th in body and soul, in-a feeble, short-lived, afflicted body, 
and in a disturbed, disordered spirit, he bears about him, in his 
natural state, deeply impressed, the marks of the desertion, dis- 
pleasure, and judgment of God. The dread sentence, ‘ ‘Thou 
shalt surely die,’ is written upon him in vice and miséry here, 
in decay while he lives, in corruption after the spirit is ee 
from him; and in fearfal forebodings end ons of what 
of further woe and destruction may befal him, in another state, 
hereafter.” Vol. I. P. 92. 


In his answer to those suggestions which too often agitate, 
even to distraction, the wretched victims of religi melan- 
tholy, who are daily sacrificed before the altar of fanaticism, 
Dr. Wordsworth displays much ability. 


** Should any man’s heart, I say, to him these dan- 
gerous imaginations, then let him know, the answer here also 
is not far to seek, but that the-words of my text do, in the second 
place, imply, that we shall have stre given us from above, 
whereby we may be enabled to ee 
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and glory: and that if we wander astray from it, the fault is ail 
our own; God our Father would not have it so ; and our perdition 
is trom ourselves. 

“The primary will of God is that not any should perish, but 
that al] should come to repentance. This will is every where 
made known to us in Scripture, and is laid down as the basis and 
foundation of all our religion. ‘To this end, God points out to 
mankind the way to life and eternal salvation: he enables them 
also, as we have seen, to judge and know, each man for himself, 
whether he, is in the road that leadeth thither; or whether his 
steps are tending to everlasting destruction and misery. And 
(which is the third remaining, and great requisite to our safety, 
and everlasting glory) the Spirit that giveth life and strength is 
always ready to help our infirmities. This is his office and under- 
‘taking. God has promised to give the Holy Ghost to them that 
ask him; to them who feel their necessities, who are weary and 
heavy laden, who desire more strength, and sigh for a closer 
communion with God. We Christians especially possess these 
spiritual promises. The dispensation under which we live is called 

eculiarly the administration of the Spirit: and we are unceasingly 
invited and exhorted to come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of'need, 
If therefore God calls and exhorts us to live, it is with a sincere 
mind and purpose, that, by his Holy Spirit, we should be enabled 
so to do.”? Vol. I. P. 102. 


The following observations upon the education of daughters 
appear applicable to every condition of life. We ear- 
nestly wish that some such monitor could be heard amidst the 
extending circles of fashionable life, where too often the hand 
that administers the poisoned cup of dissipation and profligacy 
to the youth and innocence of a daughter, 1s that of the mother. 
The cant of puritanism but confirms the infatuation ; the words 
of sobriety and truth can alone dissolve the fatal charm, by 
placing both characters and things in that just and reasonable 
point of view, which disarms sophistry of its delusion and con- 
tradiction of its power. The passage to which we allude, 
occurs in the sermon upon Herod, Herodias, and her daughter. 


‘* Here you have an example of the nature of the influence of 
ungodly parents over their children ; of the education, I may say, 
which a sintul mother giyes to her daughters. I do not affirm 
that I am one of those who think, that in all classes of life indis- 
eriminately, the acquisition of pleasurable and elegant accom. 
plishments, is to be condemned. When duly directed and regu- 
inated, in use and degree, I believe these attainments to be so far 
trom being in contradiction to the will of heaven, that to me the 
seem in entire conformity with Ais Providence, who clothes the | 
tiles of the field, endues the birds of the air with plumage and 
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song, and deigns to speak to us of the beauties, the movements, 
and the hymns of angels, and the joys of heaven, in terrestrial 
images. ‘The faculties and endowments to which I refer, were 
designed to be gracious hand-maids to virtue: and, when united 
with purity and innocence, are still stray flowers of Paradise, 
that may teach our imaginations what man once was, before his 
fall, and what once again, the Christian man, in the New Jeru- 
salem, is destined to become. 

« But, if these are suffered to engage the mind to the neglect 
of more substantial endowments, and before a solid foundation has 
been well laid in religious principles and impressions: if these 
be made the edifice instead of the ornament of instruction; if 
they be the business, and not merely the recreation of life: and 
still further, if they be accompanied by frivolous pursuits, worldly 
counsels, unchristian desires, and ungodly examples and habits 
in the parents—then do they become dangerous gifts indeed ; day 
by day they minister provocations to mere vanity and folly, and 
waste of life, and temptation, and sin. The song leads to revelry, 
and riot; and the dance to wantonness. Then, too often has the 
daughter cause to bewail her beauty, her grace, and external 
acquirements. They have alas! but too fatally tended -to make 
her the murderer of her own soul, and that of others. , 

“ Be careful then, I beseech you, parents, to lay the foundation 
ef your children’s education, in giving them religious principles 
and impressions. Let them be inured to sober, serious, and good 
examples at home. For their sakes also, as well as for your own, 
endeavour that no foolish, no idle, or sinful word, thought, or 
action, may escape from you: but let your demeanour be that of 
persons who are in earnest intent on doing their duty in the 
sight of God here, and who bear in mind, all the while, as they 
journey along, that they are strangers and pilgrims, seeking a 
better country; and having therefore something higher in pursuit; 
having indeed a hope full of immortality. ‘The influence which 
your age and relation, which God and nature give you over your 
offspring, let it, I entreat you, be exerted for good; and not for 
evil. - Let them feel your guiding hand, and hear your directing 
voice behind them, saying, ‘ This is the way, walk ye in it,’ when 
they turn to the right hand, and when they turn to the left*. 
So the son shall be an ornament and defence unto his fathers 
and the daughter a grace and delight to her that bare her. - So 
God will bless your fidelity and care. So at least, no prayer, 
no wise counsel, ‘no holy example shall fall to the croutit AH 
will be registered in heayen; and thou hast delivered th ineown 
soul”, Vol. I. P. 366. 


‘The second volume contains fourteen Sermons. -1. Christians 
must be Daers of the Word, vot Hearers only, II. St. Peter's 
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Discourse upon the Day of Pentecost. III. The Mote and the 
Beam. Luke vi. 41, 42. IV. The Christian Law of Retalia- 
tion. V. The Case of the Father of the Dumb Demoniac. 
VI. St Paul before Felix. WII. The Rich Man and Lazarus. 
VIUITL. the Widow of Zirephath. 1X. The Ascension. X. Re- 
Jigious Education historically considefed. XI. Before a Com- 
mitiee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Il. A Holy Family. ALLL For a Parochial Collection. 

IV. The Peath of Stephen ; a Funeral Sermon. 

The Sermon upon Religious Education presents not only an 
instructive, but a very interesting history of religious education 
in this kingdom. Even in the time of Alfred, schools were 
erected in different parts of his dominions; the intentions of 
that ancient and illustrious monarch coimciding with the wishes 
of our own Venerable and beloved monarch. ‘The time 1s fast 
approaching when they shall be fulfilled; and when by the 
6xertions of that mighty engine of good, the National Society, 
évery child shall be instructed in the principles of our pure and 
os, Church, and in that book, on which alone they are 
ounded. 

Dr. Wordsworth is a zealous advocate of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge :’its claims indeed cannot be 
Stated in a more powerful manner than in his Sermon upon 
that subject. No other societies are mentioned by name: to 
which of them therefore the following observations will best 
apply, we leave to the discernment of our readers to discover. 


“ And truly, if the times in which we live, be distinguished by 
those extraordinary effusions of the divine grace, and more than 
common gifts of the divine Providence, which some believe, O 
that there were not stil! more, the most afflicting reasons to fear, 
that in too many respects, the celestial bounty is marred amongst 
us, On all hands, by earthly intermixtures of zeal not according 
to knowledge, of ostentation, and vain-glory, of faction, and in- 
Subordination, of a pragmatical self-importance, and a craving 
after human praise; insomuch that, upon the whole, the religious 
proven so far from being purified, elevated, and confirmed, is, 

t is to be greatly feared, in a rapid course of becoming lamentably 
Gebased, and deteriorated, by continual large accessions, from 
the most carnal and secular sources. Vol. II. P. 257. 


We shall conclude our extracts with a description of a Chris- 
tian family, which cannot fail of attracting the interest and the 
admiration of the reader. 


“ Thus have we contidered separately the constituent parts of. 
a holy Christian family: the aged, those in-the-mitidie stage of. 
life, and those of tender years. And if they be lovely we -~ 
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divided, how much more so, when considered as united and 
blended together in one houshold! There we behold the old and 
young linked together, comforting themselves, strengthening and 
edifying one another, in the holy bands of brotherly love, natural 
affection, and Christian charity. They pray together, and for one 
another. Together they read the Scriptures: and they are glad 
to repair together to the house of the Lard, in search of needful 
help, and to declare his goodness and mercy to the children of 
men. They bear one another’s burdens. ‘They weep together, 
. and rejoice together ; and live together in unity: and their prayer 
is, that after they are once torn asunder here and divided, they 
may all be found worthy in the end to meet again together in 
heaven, a happy family, no more to part, even unto everlasting ; 
receiving the end of their faith the salvation of their souls. —So 
indeed it shall be, through his might who is gone before. And 
this is the perfect consummation in bliss of a holy family”? Vol. If, 
P. 399. 


From the extracts which we have thus given, the reader will 
be enabled to form a very fair estimate of what he is to expect 
in these two volumes. No man is better acquainted with. the 
lives and writings of the fathers of our English Church. than 
Dr. Wordsworth, as his Eeclesiastical Biography will bear a 
very convincing testimony. T'rom the frequent study of these 

eat masters in theology, in many passages he has insensibly 
allen into their style, aud presents not unfrequent specimens 
sometimes of their native whee aeg and occasionally, of their 
quaintness and embuarrassinent. But notwithstanding this, the 
style of these Sermons may be pronounced both simple and 
energetic, and they may be considered as admirably calculated 
to promote the end for which they were designed. We trust 
that they will frequently be resorted to by those among the clergy, 
whose severe aod constant duty renders it necessary for them 
occasionally to adopt the labours of others. Wherever these 
Sermons are either read or preached, they cannot fail exciting 
those scriptural feelings, and of producing those beneficial effects, 
which it is the great end of their learned author to promote. 
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Arr. Il. A Literary History of the Middle Ages, compre- 
hending an Account of the State of Learning from the Close 
of the Reign fey sestr to its Revival in the Fifieenth Cen- 
rte By the Rev. Joseph Berington. 4t0, 728 pp. Mawman. 
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THis is 4 work of no inconsiderable merit; and, though the 
subject may be regarded nearly as exhausted by writers of foreign 
countries 
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countries as well as of our own, and the merit of Mr. Berington 
to be very little more than to have collected under one view all the 
materials which lay scattered amongst many books of different 
languages, yet this merit, small as it may seem, deserves’ the 
highest degree of praise. Without difficulty or expence, the rea- 
der has now become possessed of a satisfactory account of the fall 
and revival of learning; without perusing hundreds of volumes, . 
he may now be acquainted with the thoughts of the masters who 
have written onthe subject ; by sound philosophy, he is led to in- 
vestigate the causes which produced those astonishing pheno- 
mena, he may witness the decay and follow the progress of the 
human mind ; and by seeing for how long we have been pre- 
ceded by foreigners, and how much we have profited by their 
labours, he may divest himself of some of the many prejudices so 
mherent in the mind of an Englishman.—Too justly pre- 
possessed in favour of some of our best institutions, our country 
men carry thjs predilection at times a little too far; and, like a 
Chinese, they regard with contempt the best institatious of fo- 
reign countries, and with admiration even the absurdity of their 
own. ‘I’o these merits Mr. Berington adds another, and that is 
of not having given to his book either a preface or a dedication, 
By leaving out the first, he has taken upon himself much of that 
Jabour which our fashionable authors, in their rage of preface 
writing, generally leave to their reader ; and by ushering his work 
into the world without a dedication, he is at least absolved from 
the censure of choosing an unworthy patron. 

Our author has divided the whole period of the middle ages, 
from Augustus to the fifteenth century, into six epochs. 

In the first, he comprises a period of nearly five hundred years, 
that is, from the end of the reign of Augustus to the fall of the 
western empire in the year 476. 

In the second, he embraces the succeeding period of abont 
three hundred years, from the fall of the western empire to the 
beginning of the reign of Charlemagne, in the year 774. 

The third epoch ends with the tenth century. 

The eleventh and the twelfth century form the subject of the 
fourth epoch. . , 

The thirteenth century 1s treated in the fifth ; and the whole 
of the fourteenth, aud the first part of the fifteenth century, to 
the invention of the art of printing, is comprised in the sixth. 

To each of these epochs Mr. Berington has dedicated a book; 
to which he has added two appendices; one on the learning of 
the Greeks from the sixth century to. the fall of the empire in 
the East, in the year 1453 ; and the second, on the Arabiart or 
Saracenic learnmg. In all of them he endeavours to give tothe 
reader a complete idea of the state of literature and sciences, 
poipts 
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points out the causes which have concurred to hasten of retard 
their progress; mentions the most celebrated men who have seve- 
rally flourished amongst the different nations during the different 
ages, and without giving a biographical detail of the whole of 
their lives so nearly the same, and so uninteresting to a philosophi- 
cal reader, he records merely those events whieh have given a bids 
to their writings, of which, in general, he gives a tolerable and fair 
criticism; and what is move, tltough a member of the catholic 
communion, he does not disguise the errors, the crimes, and tlie 
usurpations. of the different pontifis who have sat.on the chair af 
St. Peter. For this reason we are very willing to give him ample 
credit, especially at the present moment, when this visible head 6f 
the Roman Catholic Church is endeavouring with all’ his might 
to bring matters back to the same level of superstition, intoler- 
ance, and bigotry in which they were enveloped during’the dark 
and turbulent ages, which form the subject of his book. | 

This division, in point of matter and time, is: very just; »jt is 
the same which has been adopted by Tiraboschi aud by Andrea, 
two favorite authors with Mr. Berington; and indeed itis almost 
the only one which has been followed by all the writers’ who 
have treated the same subject of literature: however, we were 
nota little startled at the following clause, in the very opening of 
the book. io 


«« T have somewhere seen an opinion hazarded, that it would have 
been well] for the state of man, had Carthage triumphed, and the 
Roman power been subdued. It has been supposed that, compared 
with that of the sword, the spirit of commerce is mild and benefi- 
cent ; that, acting under the influence of this spirit, Carthage would 
have respected the rights of nations, and have promoted, as herself 
interested in the event, their greater prosperity ; that by-her, nau- 
tical science would have been advanced, and new regions discover- 
ed, by which a more early and general intercourse would have taken 
place amongst nations, the condition. p£ mankind would have. been 
unproved, and the arts of peace more generally cultivated, - The 
theory is pleasing, but it is not in unison with the conduct of comer 
mercial nations, Their spirit is less often mild and beneficent, than 
selfish, rapacious, and mercenary. For them letters have few 
charms ; and the culture of the nobler arts is apt to be neglected in 
the pursuit of sordid pelf.” _P. 5, 


In delivering this opinion, our author manifestly joins together 
two things of a very different nature, the spirit of commerce and 
the culture of literature and arts. It may be that the spirit of a 
merchant in a commercial nation may be often selfish, rapacious 
and mercenary; it may also be, that by this individual, the culture 
ef the nobler arts, and the pursuits of literature, may be often 
nevlected in the pursuits of gain; but is a nation to be judged by 
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the avarice of an individual? In this condemnation of the spirit 
of commerce, our author takes for granted the very main point of 
the question; he considers a commercial nation as if composed 
entirely of merchants, and all these merchants as having the same 
disposition to low and sordid habits, without the least taste for h- 
terature and arts. but this is to mistake the cause for the ef- 
fects; it 1s to suppose luxurious indolence inseparable from com- 
merce, and to consider a Commercial nation as necessarily cor- 
rupt. Now in this nation, the same spirit of industry which 
gives an impulse to commerce, extends xself also to hterature, 
and jorms the hest encouragemefit both of sciences and screntific 
mer. ‘This we should conceive to have been the case with all 
nations, both ancieuvt and modern; and particularly with the 
Egyptians, the Athenians, the Venetians, and the Florentines*. 
Nay, we may go sull further, and assert, that to a commercial in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, modern Europe owes the beyin- 
nig of her reedom, and the abolition of the feudal system, the 
only advantage which the mania of the crusades ever conferred 
upon mankind. Hed Carthage indeed triumphed over Rome, 
we might with much reason believe that the condition of man- 
kind would have been improved much earlier, and the arty’ of 
peace more gevefully cultivated, whatever our author may think 
to the contrary. 

In speaking of the causes which produced the fall of learning m 
ancient Rome, Mr. Berington follows the plan of Tiraboschi, 
atid, hke him, subdivides this first epoch from the death of Au- 
gustas to the fall of the western empire, into three periods. The 
first ends with the reign of Adrian; the second reaches Con- 
stantine; and the third the year 476. 

Dining the first period, Mr. Berington considers the declme 
of learning as the elect of the destruction of liberty ; durmg the 
second as arising from want of imperial encouragement; and 
—s a ee ee a ee eeey eee we 
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* The learned biographer of Lor. de Medici has given us a de- 
stription of the Florentines during the eleventh and twel{th century, 
which tay serve to illustrate out doctrine. “ The fatigues 
of public life,” says he in a note, “and the cares of mer- 
cantile avocations, were alleviated at times by the study of litera- 
rature, or the speculations of philosophy. A rational and dignified 
eurployment engaged those moments of leisure not necessarily 
devoted to more important concerns, and the mind was relaxed 
without being debilitated, and amused without being depraved. 
The superiority which the Florentines thus acquired, was univer- 
sally acknowledged ; and they became the historians, the poets, the 
orators, and the prec ptors of Europe.” 

Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, Vol. I. P, 10. 
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in the third, which though treated to a greater length, is by no 
means so clear, he appears to attribute this decline to the re 
moval of the seat of the empire from Kome to Constantineple; 
and afterwards to the invasions of the different barbarians. Al 
though there may be much justice and truth in ascribing to these 
causes a part of the consequences, yet we cannot but think that in 
all three periods, sone other points must be taken into eonsi- 
deration to account for the effects. In following Tirabosehi, we 
fear Mr. Berington has overlooked bistory, and has taken mpse 
divit for a mathematical demonstration *, which often imposes 
upon the reader the obligation of adopting the opinions of an au- 
thor, without examining their solidity. In a work, indeed, of this 
species, these faults are by no means easy to be discovered, so 
much do they resemble the most uncontrovertible truths, But. 
first of all let us hear Mr. Berington himself. 


« A little more than a hundred years had elapsed, for Adrian died 
in 138; and if learning, during so short a period, as we shall soon 
see, had sensibly declined, want of liberty rather than want of im- 
perial encouragement was the cause. The great men in the age of 
Augustus had received the first impulse to their genius before the 
destruction of the republic; and the effects of the spirit of liberty, 
in some degree, remained after the ancient constitution had dege- 
nerated into an absolute monarchy. When suspicion was univer- 
sally excited, the character alone of being learned could hardly fait 
to awaken jealousy ; and the annals of the times have recorded the 
names of many eminent scholars, who became the victims of a ty- 
rant’s fears. A sensitive timidity, rather than a robust hardihood 
of character, is too often the result of solitary application ; and ta, 
that timidity may be ascribed the adulatory baseness, by which the 
writings of many authors at that time were disgrag Velleius 
Paterculus did not blush to praise Tiberius, and his hand of cour- 
tiers ; nor Quintilian to extol even the genius of Domisian. Under 
such leaders, the political and judicial constitution of the empire 
became a prey to every assailant, whilst internal discord, vitiated 
manners, and an unbounded luxury, gave new strength to the wast- 
ing furce of profligacy and corruption.” P. 9. 

“ But how, it may be asked, could that taste, which was formed 
on the best models of excellence, thus rapidly degenerate? Without 
endeavouring to scrutinize the various causes of this event, I will 
merely observe that, in addition to the injudicious choice of a new’ 
road to excellence, and the instability of all human attainments, 
Rome had not, at this time, the same incitementsto the ambition of 
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* In differing with Mr. Berington, we differ from him with the 

respect due to a man of learning; and in recording his errors, we 
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Mer statesmen and the zeal of her orators. Since the destruction of 
liberty, i proportion as the whole judicial power became invested 
in the will of an individual, the senate ceased to be the theatre of a 
noble emulation ; and the forum was no longer the favourite resort of 
the people. In all countries, I believe that the people are the best 
judges of genuine eloquence. ‘Their attention mdy be seduced by 
tinsel and glitter, and their understandings may be confounded by 
indefinite and. mysterious terms; but when Mark Antony, in plain 
and simple language, commends Ceasar, speaks honourably of his 
murderers, and shews his bloody garment pierced with numerous 
stabs, they seize the arms which first present themselves, and rush 
with frantic rage to the houses of his assassins. Had an appeal 
been made to this tribunal, that is, to the judgment of unsophisti- 
cated nature, the false taste, of which I speak, would probably have 
been corrected, or its progress retarded.’ P; 21. 


But we do not conceive that the writer of Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana, considers want of liberty as the principal cause of 
the decline of eloquence during this first period. We are much 
inclined to doubt the assertion ; and though, in our perusal of the 
history of the middle ages, we sce too plainly the use which Mr. 
Berington has made of the labours of Tiraboschi, yet in some 
occasions he has mistaken the meaning of the Italian author, and 
has considered as the one great cause, what was in fact but one 
out of many, and has taken as a chief argument that which at the 
best was employed but as an auxiliary one. However, before we 
proceed, we consider it but an act of justice to acquit Mr. Be- 
rington of any wilful misrepresentation. The style of ‘Tirabos- 
chi is so very diffuse, and the general tenor of his history is so 
minute, that without the strictest attention, and the most perfect 
acquaintance with the Italian language, it is too easy for a reader 
to lose sight of the main point of the question, and mistake the 
meaning of the author by the intricacy of the details, and the 
length of the digressions. Now to Mr. Berington. 

Itis true that Tiraboschi considers Asinius Pollio as the very 
first man who vitiated eloquence, but it is not to the destruction 
of liberty, that the [talian author refers the cause of its decay, 
Had Mr. Berington turned over to page 216 of the first volume, 
he would have found a long note, in which Tiraboschi positively 
denies that this has ever been bis sentiment. In this note, Mr. 
Berington would have seen that Count Galeani had fallen into 
the same mistake with him, which offered an opportunity to Ti- 
raboschi to explain his meanmg. Consequently in that note, 
after having made a full statement of the objections which the 
noble Count had proposed to some of his assertions, he closes 
the whole with the following remarkable expressions, Conosco 
che non ho spiegato abbastanza il meo seniimento, e¢ mi compi« 
l. accia 
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accio di aver con cid data occasione a questo dotto Scrittore 
(Count Galeani) di mettere tn tanto miglior luce, Caccennata 
guestione. For this reason we fear that Mr. Beringten has made 
use of the edition of Parma, which is not the best; the edition 
we have consulted is that of Rome, of the year 1782 ; and we are 
not aware whether the note in question may be found in the edi- 
tion of Parma. The silence of Mr. Berington justifies our sup- 
position. 

Tiraboschi draws a very wide distinction between arts and sci- 
ences ; and we beg our reader to bear this difference well in 
mind, since Mr. Berington seems hardly to have noticed its 
meaning. The Italian historian admits that in science, however 
great may be the discoveries of any nation or of any age, still 
greater are those that remain to be made by future ages and fu- 
ture nations. He indeed compares scientific knowledge to an in 


’ definite curve, the vertex of which will for everbe smacceasible to 


man ; but in literature as well as in arts, he acknowledges the ex- 
istence of a certain standard, beyond which it is impossible to 
go. Being an imitation of nature, they cannot improve on their 
model ; and as soon as they have reached perfection, they must 
become stationary. Any attempt to bring them further, must 
necessarily deprive them of a part of their beauty ; since moving 
in a definite curve, we cannot go beyond the summit without fall- 
ing downwards to the opposite. side. ‘The same, he adds, must 
be said of the art of speaking. As soon as eloquence has reach 
ed perfection, any new improvement will end either a languid 
prolixity or a mysterious jargon. Cicero had brought it to a 
degree, which in Rome at least had never been before witnessed. 
[fhis followers, in avoiding his faults, had preserved his beauties, 
they would have been most perfect orators ; but in their desire to 
improve upon his style, they introduced the most false and de- 
structive taste. ‘They reproached Cicero with being diffuse, and 
they in their turn became abrupt and affected; and in at- 
tempting to rise higher, they fell infinitely lower. Such is Tira- 
boschi's opinion, and own we must that in many respects itjs a 
very just one, 

Our author opens his second period from Adrian to Constan- 
tine, with the following spirited reflexions. 


“ If any thing could have rescued from merited reproach thé 
name of Adrian, it would have been the adoption of Antoninus 
Pius. Endowed by nature with superior talents, which had been 
carefully improved by cultivation, and possessing an easy flow of 
a Antoninus, amidst the cares of empire, could find time 


iterary pursuits ; but it is related of him as principally praise« 
Worthy, tha 
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Rome and in the provinces, he bestowed stipends, honours, and a 
variety of privileges. Marcus Aurelius, a name dear to virtue and 
to science, pursued the same path, and sought glory by the same 
honourable toils. He had been tutored, from early youth, in all 
the branches of elegant literature; but his mind, says the historian, 
was addicted to serious reflection; and he often neglocted the cap. 
tivating society of the Muses, to court the fellowship of the severe 
disciples of Zeno. In the schools of the Stoics he experienced his 
greatest delight ; and he modelled his conduct by their precepts. 
Notwithstanding this preference, the masters in eyery science were 
objects of his favour ; and it is amusing to read of the honours 
which he conferred. To one he raised a statue in the senate; a 
second was made a proconsul; and he twice promoted a third to 
the consular dignity. Their images were suffered to repose with 
those of his tutelar deities; and he offered victims, and strewed 
flowers, on their tombs. 

“ Of the persons who were thus honoured by imperial patronage, 
few could make pretensions to classical elegance; and many, of 
whom the greater number were Grecks, clothed in the philosophic 
garb, devoted their lives to the severer studies ; or, in order to se- 
cure the countenance of their sovereign, affected the austerity of 
his school. If Marcus Aurelius returned thanks to the gods for 
having weaned him from the allurements of poetry and cloquence, 
his subjects would be less disposed to cultivate those arts which he 
had renounced. 

* At the name of Commodus, the son of Aurelius, and of tha 
eruel Septimius Severus, of Caracalla, and of the dissolute Elaga- 
balus, science hangs her head; nor, in the succeeding reigns, does 
she find much ground for comfort, though Alexander Severus, and 
a few others, were well inclined to espouse her cause. But it was 
observed, that an immature death too often abridged the lives of 
those, from whose virtues, or from whose talents, some good might 
have been expected. From Diocletian, or his colleagues in the 
empire, whom no education had refined, and who were little more 
than soldiers of fortune, what good could be expected to proceed? 
The schoel of arms is not the school of letters; and whatever had. 
been their disposition, they were too much involved in civil broils, 
and absorbed in the interests of ambition, to attend to those of lite- 
rature and science.””? P. 10. 


By this short account of a period somewhat more than 170 
ears, Mr. Berington has endeavoured to prove his second asser- 
Sea, that want of imperial encouragement was the cause of the. 
decay of literature, which is partly true, but we must allow alse 
for the operation of other causes. The history of the progress 
ef the human mind, evidently proves that at all times, and amongst 
uations, few have been the princes who have really patronized 
ring—and amongst these few, fewer still have done it with. 
aay effect. From Charlemagne to the present day, during a = 
rio 
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ried of nearly 1100 years, France can boast only of four kings, 
Prussia one, Germany and Russia two, Spain hardly one since 
| the expulsion of the Moors; and though [taly perhaps might 
point to many princes as the protectors of science and the pro- 
_ a moters of learning, yet very few indeed will fall as a share to each 
of the many principalities into which she is divided. Modern 
Rome itself, this proud seat of the head of the Catholic Church, 
where learning ought to have fixed its abode under the standard 
of princely protection, has very seldom been fortunate enough to 
see the pontifical chair occupied by true and real protectors of 
literature and science. Many of the Popes expelled the Poets 
from the vatican, as the tyranny of them all had expelled the ora- 
tors; and the dreadful example which Giulio gave to the world 
in the persecution of Galileo must have not a little checked even 
the ardour of a philosopher in the cause of truth. 









































“ Tanto & possente invecchiato costume in petto umano.”? 


Yet, notwithstanding so little princely encouragement which 
learning and learned men have met with amongst all nations of 
modern Europe, there is but very little doubt that the human mind 
has made astonishing progress, and such that, with the exception 
of eloquence, and on some occasions even of poetry, we have no 
longer any cause to envy the ancients. For this reason, if Adrian 
did not entirely neylect literature, for he was a learned man and 
a poet, if Antoninus, his successor, bestowed stipends, honours, 
and a variety of privileges on the professors of arts, if Marcus 
Aurelius possessed classical knowledge even by the confession of 
Mr. Berington, and notwithstanding bis preference of the stvical 
philosophy, bestowed honours on the masters of every science ; 
if Alexander Severus, aud two more of his successors, were by no 
means behind hand iv promotiag the cause of learning, it is clear 
that the decay of literature during this period cannot be wholly 
imputed to the want of imperial encouragement. Our author, 
in order to prove his assertion, represents the protection 
which Marcus Aurelius gave to science as entirely nugatory, 
nay even as prejudicial to the advancement of literature ; as 
if the one might be cultivated without the other, and the mind 
which has been tutored in all the branches of elegant literature, 
might, by the purity of science, become at once disgusted with 
all ideas of taste and classical elegance. ‘This is no doubt Mr. 
Berington’s opinion. But to us, and indeed to every man who is 
in the least acquainted with the history of the human mind, the 
position appears untenable, ‘The connexion which exists be- 
tween literature and science, is more close than our author has 
imagined ; and we conceive it almost impossible to separate their 
mterests, so as to render the _ of the one prejudicial, or 
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useless to the advancement of the other. It is Rousseau de- 
claiming aguinst knowledze by the means of the very eloquence 
Which he endeavours to depreciate. 

The third period is represented by Mr. Berington in the fol- 
lowing manuer. 


** A new order of things, and a more p!casurable prospect, now 
open before us. We behold a Christian Emperor, who was adorned 
with those virtues, military and civil, which could command the 
respect of distant nations, and the love of his subjects, at the death 
of Licinius, invested with the sceptre of the Roman world! But 
were letters and the polite arts as dear to Constantine as the gene- 
ral interests of the vast society, to the superintendence of which 
he had been called ?—If we may believe the historian of his life, 
who is certainly sometimes too encomiastic, letters and the arts 
were the object of his fond solicitude. His mind had been early 
imbued with a tincture of learning; he afterwards cultivated elo- 
quence, and composed in the Latin language; and the decrees, 
published by him in favour of the professors of the learned arts, 
which may still be read, are an incontestable proof of his good- 
will. But Rome, and I may say, the western world, has a charge 
against him, which can never be effaced: he removed the seat of 
empire to Byzantium. The charge is thus justly stated by a mo- 
dern writer. The city of Constantinople, he observes, founded as 
a rival to Rome, and chosen for the imperial residence, proved a 
source of fatal evils to the ancient capital, to Italy, and to its lite- 
rature. Rome hitherto had been deemed the metropolis of the 
world; but the attention of mankind was svon attracted to the 
new imperial residence. All affairs of moment were transacted at 
Constantinople, which became the general resort of persons of 
eminence in all ranks and professions; and what Rone had been, 
was seen only in the dreary pomp of her edifices, and the silent 
magnificence of her streets. Literature also forsook her former 
abode; and whither were her professors likely to retire, but to the 
new city, where rewards and honours were to be tound? The cul- 
tivation of the Greek in preference to the Latin language, in a 
country of Greeks, could not fail soon to be adopted, to the obvious 
detriment of the western learning. And when the empire, on the 
death of Constantine, was divided, Rome, even theh, was not the 
ordinary seat of her princes. Her loss, however, turned to the 
advantage of other cities. When she ceased to be the universal 
centre, men of learning were sometimes satisfied with their distant 
atations, where, in a sphere less splendid, they could circulate round 
them the love, and invite to the cultivation, ef letters.’”? P. 153. 


Here we must request our reader.to pay particular atiention to 
the last two periods. If the loss of Romie, in point of litera- 
ture, turned to the advantage of the other Italian cities, where 
men of learning repaired and rendered kuowledge more general,” 
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it is certain that the removal of the seat of the empire to Byzan- 
tium, could not be the measure which mflicted the deadly blow 
to the cultivation of letters. ‘Chis passage, no doubt, is in Tira- 
boschi ; for our author has translated it word by word ; but Mr. 
Berington has forgotten that the works of great men are not to 
be considered as heathen temples, in which we are to worship 
every thing we find. But let us go on. 


«« The fourth century closed, and the fifth opened, while the 
urple was disgraced by the imbecile Honorius, one of the sons of 
Theodosius. This was a period of accumulated distress to the 
Roman States. In the preceding years they had often, with va- 
rious success, been invaded by the barbarians from the north, first 
in quest of plunder, and then, as a felt the allurements of a 
milder climate, or the pleasures of a less savage life, in quest of 
settlements. Resistance, though sometimes crowned by victory, 
was ultimately vain; for new bodies of armed men, with their 
wives and children, their slaves and flocks, kept constantly ad- 
vancitig with steady perseverance. In less than two centuries from 
their first eruption, they extended their ravage and their conquest 
over Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Aftica, and finally, over 
Italy. Even Rome, in the tenth year of the fifth century, saw 
Alaric with his Goths within her wails. 

“ The effects of these invasions on literature and the arts, and 


more than the invasions, the effects of the permanent settlements | 


in the provinces, will hereafter be detailed. Let me now only add, 
that ten emperors, from the death of Honorius in 423, filled the 
western throne, during whose reigns the Huns, under Attila, in 452, 
ever-ran Italy with furious impetuosity. Genseric, with his Van- 
dals from Africa, in 455, surprised Rome, which he abandoned to 
pillage during fourteen days. New scenes of devastation were 
daily repeated ; and finally, when a civil war, between the compe- 
titors for the throne, filled up the measure of misfortune, the bar- 
barians, of whom the provinces were full, and with whom the ranks 
of the army were crowded, demanded, as their stipulated Propelpys 
one half of the lands of Italy ; and, when this was refused, aspifed 
to. a higher price. QOdoacer, the chief of the Heruli, pursued his 
victorious career to the walls of Rome, despoiled Augustulus, a 
name of ominous import, of the purple, proclaimed himself king 
of Italy, and ascended the vacant throne. The western empire 
closed. ‘This was in the year 476, at which time Africa obeyed the 
Vandals ; Spain and part of Gaul were subject to the Goths; the 
Burgundians and Franks occupied the remainder ; and many parts 
of Britain were subject to the domination of the Saxons?’ P.17. 


This is all very true, and in contemplating the picture of the 
two different portions of Europe, along the precise line which,at 
the time of the Christian era separated civilization from barbae 
tism, we are at a loss to.magine the objects which wer¢ left for 
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the Romans to desire. What allurements or what temptation 
could the Barbarians be supposed to present? And yet during 
the space of 250 years from the time of Augustus, the Ro- 
mans, with whom war became a habit when it ceased to be a ne- 
cessity, are constantly seen beyond the line of demarcation, at- 
tacking and driving before them the wandering tnbes of savages, 
who seemed to bear a resemblance to the human species more in 
their outward shape than in their internal faculties. But at this 
time the scene changes, and these barbarians accumulated to- 
wards the north are roused to a terrible reaction, They rush 
down like a torrent on the tottering empire, and retaliate on the 
Romans their invasions of nearly two centuries and a half, by the 
same depredations on their territories during an equal number of 
years. [un these irruptions repulsion was vain, and opposition 
abortive ; Lome, the mighty Colossus, was shaken, and sunk at 
last under the repeated strokes of her undisciplined but vigorous 
enemies. During this struggle, the loss of literature must have been 
immense. ‘The best, the most cultivated, the richest towns of 
Italy were often burnt and pillaged; and Rome, proud Rome, 
swelled twice the booty of her conquerors, both with her riches 
and inhabitants. But yet even these sanguinary wars and dread- 
ful events are not sufficient causes to explain the decay of litera- 
ture. 

The fact is, we ought to distinguish the irruptions of the Bar- 
barians into two different classes. Some of a temporary nature 
which bad depredation and booty for object; and others of a 
permanent kind which looked for settlement. In the first 
class we ought to reckon the invasion of the Huns under Attila, 
that of the Visigoths under the famous Alaric, and even the storm 
and plunder of Rome by the Vandals, who immediately returned 
to Africa to reign, until they were destroyed by Belisarius. Une 
der the second head, we may class the Ostrogoths under Theo- 
doric, the Lombards or Longobards uader Alboin, Xc. 

Now it is certain that the mischief caused hy the Vandals, by 
the Huns, and by the Visigoths, however great it might have béen, 
could by no means have destroyed the literature of Italy, where, 
according to Mr. Berington’s statement, by the removal of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium, even the provincial towns had ac- 
quired a degree of knowledge unknown to the very age of Augus- 
tus. ‘These iruptions were of too short and temporary a nature 
to make any impression upon the morals or the character of the 
people, or cause them to forget the pursuits of literature and sci- 
euce. The men of genius and learning, who were scattered all 
over Italy, as soon as the dreadful storm was abated, had no rea- 
son te relinquish their studies; and when the taste for know- 
ledge has once taken root amongsta nation, calamities of a tem- 
porary nature cannot in a moment eradicate so goodly a we 
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a modern poet, 


“* Che fa un solco nell’ ombra, e si dilegua,” 


For a reason somewhat different, the same may be said of the 
irruptions of the second sort that have settlement ior object. It 
is a point now too well established in politics, that civilization 
must at all times be the consequence of conquest. For if a civi- 
lized conqueror should uneehh a barbarous nation, he will of 
course introduce amongst lis new subjects all the arts and esta- 
blishments which he has left at home ; and thus together with his 
laws, introduce cultivation. . This indeed has been the case with 
nearly all the nations conquered by the Romans. On the other 
hand, if the conqueror should be a barbarian, and the conquered 
civilized, the very same will happen. As soon as the armies are 
laid aside, the arts of peace must gain their ascendency, and the 
conqueror himself, who in the end wishes to enjoy the fruit of 
his victory, will generally encourage and admire literature and 
arts, and by degrees himself become softened and civilized by 
them. Gracia capta ferum victorem, Ke. &e. 

It is not therefore a new opinion, that the barbarians did not 
alter the arts and literature of Italy, more than the Tartars have 
done in China. Many learned writers have laboured to esta- 
blish this point beyond the power of controversy ; and Muratori 
in many es has shewn that even the method of building which 
is still called Gothic, and the peculiar formation of the letters of 
the alphabet, which is attributed to the Lombards, are in reality 
the Italian style of writing and building of the middle ages. “ { 
Goti ed i Vandali, says Rigarotti, facero assai men male che non 
si crede,” and the celebrated Gravina was wont to say, “ che ct 
avrebbe voluti per (Italia un dugento mila Barbari a rifor- 
marvi la morale e le lettere.” In these combustions the trash will 
for ever be lost; the firstrate works, the productions of genius, 
will survive ; and in this respect we fully agree with the Gravina, 
and join him in the wish that a couple of hundred thousand Cos- 
sacks or Tartars would come and clear away from our libraries 
the heaps of worthless productions which Shei since have been 
pouring down upon us. 

But if the removal of the seat of empire, and the irruption of 
the Barbarians are not sufficient reasons to account for the total 
extinction of literature, as the want of liberty and imperial en- 
couragement are not for their declension, the reader may now 
ask, what were the causes that produced this wonderful revolu- 
tion? We are sorry that want of room does not allow us to 
enter into the details, and answer this question so fully as it de- 


teives and we should have wished, Being obliged to confine our- 
selves 
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selves within our too narrow limits, we shall simply state what 
were the principal causes. In doing so, we sh li have it in our 
power to make use of the observations of our author, who, al- 
though he has not derived from thein all the advantage he could, 
yet he has not overlooked them altogether. 


In the first place, without having recourse to want of hberty 
or imperial encouragement, which could not act as primary agents 
during the time we are now speaking, we shall set down the love 
of novelty as the first cause which began to affect good taste. "To 
prove our assertion, we have merely to quote a passage from the 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, by Mr. Knight, 


which however has beeu quoted more tully by Mr. Berington, 
Page 69, Book I. 


“« Perfection in taste and style has nosooner been reached, than 
it has been abandoned, even by those, who not only professed the 
warmest, but felt the sincerest admiration for the models which 
they forsook. The style of Virgil and Horace in poetry, and that 
of Cesar and Cicero in prose, continued to be admired and ap- 
plauded through all the succeeding ages of Roman eloquence, as 
the true standards of taste and eloquence in writing. Yet no one 
attempted to imitate them. AH writers seek for applause; and 
applause is gained only by novelty. The style of Ciceroand Virgil 
was new ia the Latin language, when they wrote; but, in the age of 
Seneca and Lucan, it was no longer so; and though it still im- 
posed by the stamp of authority, it could not even please without 
it; so that living writers, whose names depended on their works, 
and not their works upon their names, were obliged to seek for 
other means of exciting public attention, and acquiring public ap- 
probation. In the succeeding age, the refinements of these writers 
became old and insipid; and those of Statius and Tacitus were suc- 
cesstully employed to gratify the restless pruriency of innovation. 
In all other ages and coustries, where letters have been successfully 
cultivated, the progression has been nearly the same.” P. 69. 


A second cause, but by no means less powerful, is the facility 
by which the freedom of Rome was obtaiund, and which after- 
wards by a decree of the Emperor was granted to all the Noman 
world, so that it filled the capital with strangers. ‘This is equally 
well exp'ained by our author, and we are happy to shew him 
again to our readers in bis own simple and energetic style. 


« | might add, I believe, that other causes contributed much to 
vitiate the purity of the Latin language, that is, the countenancé 
given to learned foreigners trom the provinces, und the fashion of 
teaching Greek to the children in their earliest infancy. Of this 
the author of the dialogve compiains: ‘ The infant, he says, * is 
intyusted to a Greek chumberonid,’ and we have abundant proof 
of the partiality which has always been entertained for that en- 
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chanting language and its professors. Had this been adopted with 
a view of perusing those models of classical excellence, which 
formed the taste of Cicero and his contemporaries, the age might 
have continued to experience the good effects ; but the practice at 
this time appears to have been upheld only by vanity or affectation. 
The purity of the native tongue was, in the mean time, corrupted 
by the commixture of two different idioms. 

“ ‘The same, but more vitiating, effects happened from the inter- 
course with provincial strangers. ‘These brought with them the 
peculiarities of their respective dialects, which could not fail, more 
or less, to affect the substance, structure, or combinations of an ac- 
quired speech. New words and phrases would be introduced, 
till the whole tissue of the language would experience a visible 
change. 

‘ And if in the best age of the Roman language, the style of 
Livy could justly be charged with Patavinity ; what might not be 
expected when the Senecas, and other provincial writers, by their 
brilliant conceits and their alluring defects had formed a new 
school, and given new force to the vitiation of public taste ?”’?— 
P. 70. 


The third cause, which we fear must be considered as having 
contributed to vitiate the hterary taste of the age aud hastened its 
decline, was the madness of controversy with which the Chris- 
tians in this third period of Ecclesiastical History, destroyed the 
simplicity of the Gospel, and disturbed the unity and harmony of 
the Christian Church, 

Mr. Beriugton, indeed, has foreseen the objection, but he 
would not admit the position; and in discussing whether the 
prevalence of the Christian religion might not in some cases give 
another direcuion to human pursuits, he thus endeavours to get rid 
of the difficulty altogether. 


“ Had this corruption of taste or its decline kept pace with the 
progress of the new religion, the argument would have been more 
than plausible ; but, as we have scen, the decline had commenced 
begore the Christian era began, and before auy possible effect could 
have been produced by a change in the modes of faith, or the 
ceremonials of worship. Then why should we attempt to conjure 
up an influence, which, at one time, is evidently tanciful, and, 
during three hundred years, is afterward uncertain in its operation, 
when we are in the possession of causes, which, as the heathen 
ae themselves confess, were fully adequate to the effects ?”— 
VY. 73. 


We shall endeavour te explain the riddle to our reader. 

About the middle of the fourth century when the Roman em- 
pire, tottering under its own weight, was divided into East and 
West ; when Rome no longer was the capital of the world; when 
weak 
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weak and effeminate monarchs were ruled by eunuchs and wo- 
men; when the barbarians th:eatened on all sides the conquerors 
of the world; when the discipline of their armies was still eu- 
zbled to repulse the bold mvader: at this time a new eloquence 
arose with a new religion, which, persecuted at first and trampled 
under foot, had reached afterwards the throne of the Caesars. In 
regarding then the defenders of Christianity, merely under the 
aspect of literature, we may observe what were the causes which 
contributed to give a new life to eloquence for so long time for- 
gotten. A new order of ideas and sentiments to develope and 
explain, a crowd of obstacles to fight against, and of adversaries 
to confute, the necessity of conquering through persuasion and 
example, were what must have animated the defenders of Chris- 
tianity. Paganism, so terrible by its persecution, was still to be 
feared even when Constantine had embraced the Gospel. The 
supporters of Paganism had, according to time and circum- 
stances, party interest in their favour, and at all times possessed 
that of all passions which polytheism had both deified and in- 
dulged. But unfortunately for the cause of literature, and we 
may add even of religion, they soon began to enter into verbal 
und doctrinal disputes, with all the fencing of the Aristotelian 
school. It was then that the removal of the seat of empire to 
Byzantium sternly began to affect literature and good taste, inas- 
much as it increased still more this mania of controversy. The 
less they understood the main point of the question, the more 
they disputed upon words, and often blows and persecution were 
resorted to as a last resource by those who were conquered in 
argument. “The emperors themselves, who were often the de- 
fenders of the different doctrines held out by the orthodox or by 
the heretics, without much troubling themselves about the care 
of the empire, entered the list against the opposite ‘party. ‘Thus 
the remedies increased the evils which they were intended to cure; 
and the luve of solecisms, quibbles, and subtlety, all joined toge- 
ther against the cause of literature and good taste. 

In the mean while, the loss of liberty, and the removal of the 
court, had deprived the Romans, and mdeed all Italians, of the 
means of passing their time and disposing of their wealth, except- 
ing in luswy and profligacy. "This degrading way of lavishing 
their wealth and life, must at all times be the consequence of the 
loss of liberty in a rich vation. It had begun amongst the Ro- 
mans from the time of Cesar, and it kept pace with the growing 
despotism of the succeeding emperors. ‘Ihe Barbarians, in the 
meun time, had already begun to make depredations on the bor- 
ders of the empire; but the Romans, deprived ‘by their despots 
of some of the privileges attached to the jus cipitatis, very soon 
grew indifferent about the rest; the militia itself, this chief sup- 
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porter of the republic, and the primitive and boldest right of a 
citizen, began to lose its allurement, and was granted at last to 
mercenary soldiers. Having very little or nothing to fight for, 
the Romans would fight no longer; and in the lethargy which had 
seized the whole of the west, they disregarded all literary and sci- 
entific pursuits, and the perusal even of their best writers. 

The Barbarians, however, were soon enticed to repeat their 
excursions. The effeminacy of the people, and the weakness of 
their rulers, insured them plunder at least, if not success. Slaves 
pillaged and debased, the Italians had now sunk beneath the dig. 
nity of men. With the records of their grandeur, they lost 
the very recollection of having once been great; and this i 
rance, Which was the greatest misfortune which could have. ha 
pened to mankind, became in progress of time in the hands of 
the Roman Pontiff and his monks, the means of raising their tem- 
poral power. 

We are sorry at not having it in our power to follow Mr. Be. 
rington through all the gradations of barbarism which he so 
accurately describes. Much valuable information can be derived 
from the perusal of them, and we earnestly recommend it to the 
reader who wishes to acquire a full and perfect idea of the litera- 
ture during these turbulent ages. Nothing for instance can be 
better drawn than the state of literature in England at the time 
when St. Gregory sent a mission in our island to convert the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. The following may serve as a 
specimen. 


«* Before I proceed to mention the ornament of our island, the 
venerable Bede, it may be proper to observe, that the conversion of 
the nation by agents from Rome, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, had been productive of many happy effects, in a civil 

int of view. The christian missionaries brought with them the 
fe the language, the manners, of a people, certainly less 
ignorant and barbarous than the natives to whom they came; and 
as their influence increased, less savage modes were likely to pre- 
vail. In ing of the Roman conquests, I remarked the general 
policy of their administration, and what changes, in common with 
other countries, Britain had experienced under their sway. A 
similar revolution was now to happen. The new masters were, 
indeed, very few, compared with the Roman legions, who, at that 
time, were spread over the face of the country ; but their powers of 
per sets were such, as, within the lapse of somewhat more than 

alf a century, to prevail on the different nations of the heptarchy 


to surrender the strongest povermect of the heart, and embrace 





a religion, very different which they had hitherto 
‘Indeed, the single act of adopting a new religion, as 
the christian was, involved in it a series of other ; though 


jt must be confessed that, where indulgence could — 
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Pope Gregory was disposed to accommodate his discipline to the 


inveterate habits of the people. He divected their ancient temples 
to be preserved, and thew days of festivity to be continued. ‘ And 
as the people,’ he adds, in a letter to St. Augustine, ‘ have been 
ysed to slaughter oxen in their sacrifices to devils, some feasts, on 
this account, must be substituted for them. Thus, on the days of 
the new dedication (of churches) or on the uativities of the mar- 
tyrs, whose relics are there depasited, they muy build themselves 
huts of the boughs of trees round the churches, and, celebrating 
the solemnity with religious feasting, no more offer beasts to the 
devil ; byt kill them to the praise of God in their eating, and return 
thanks to the Giver of all things. While some pleasures are thus 
outwardly 9 mre them, they will more easily consent to inward 
joys; for there is no doubt, that it is impossible to retrench all, at 
ence, from obdurate hearts. ’? P. 134. 


The third book represents Charlemagne as a legislator, and a 
remoter of learning ; but we should. have expected from Mr. 
svington a more impartial and philosophical account of this 
prince, who, with great reason, has been both praised and can- 
demned, according to the different manner in which he has been 
considered by the historiaus. 

Indeed this prince must be regarded as assuming a different 
character under differcut circumstances. In his wars with the 
Saxons, he resembles the savage inhabitant of the wilds of Africa, 
thirsting for blood and resolved on destruction, lurking on the 
border of his desolated shores, and prying for the footsteps of the 
wretched victims of a shipwreck, to put to death the squalid re- 
mains of the fury of the water, without the least consideration or 
pity for their sex or their age. In his mquisitorial institutions, 
werse then the savage, worse even than the brutish child of na- 
ture, Charlemagne is the dupe of superstition and fanaticism ; he 
js the man, whose compound character of ambition and fanati- 
cism urges him to run throughout Europe sword in hand, to act 
as the agent of the Roman Pontiffs, and deserve the bloody 
crown which usurpation and imposture had placed on the head 
of his father. 

On the other hand, if we examine this same prince in the bo- 
som of the Gauls, regenerating both their laws and their manners, 
moralizing his half savage people, endeavouring to wspire them 
with an idea of their dignity, conceiving by himself the plan of 
the division of his. empire, which nme cenunies alter we have 
seen adopted by the national assembly m the re-establishment of 
the Champ-de- Mars and Champ-de-Mai ; in short, if we consi- 
der him as a legislator, we are tempted to.doubt the veracity of 
history, in thus attributing to one man two such different and op-~ 

characters. 
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The history of the successors of Charlemagne will shew haw 
little the wisdom and ordinances of one man can fix for any long 
period the state and the happiness of a nation. During the short 
course of human life, there is no work produced by the labour of 
a single hand which can resist the effect of the contrary will of the 
man who succeeds him. ‘lLhere has hardly existed a minister or 
monarch who has an entire similarity of character and views with 
his predecessors; and as in nature great masses alone preserve 
their ensemble, when every thing else differs in the detail, thus in 
‘politics the works and the jomt labour of a number alone can 
acquire an imposing consistency, and resist the ravages of time ; 
and for this reason the laws promulgated by one man, however 

at he may be, will pesish with their author, if he should not 
iano had the time to incorporate them with the ideas and im- 
provement of his people. ‘Thus alone they will become the laws 
of the pation, and can only perish with it. 

For this reason we are willing to give ample credit to Mr. Be- 
rington for having devel »ped with a masterly hand the causes why 
no success followed the flatt ring prospect which Charlemagne 
gave at the beginning of lus reign. ‘They all tend to illustrate the 
theory which we have just laid down, and Mr, Berington copies 
them from the “ History of the Papal Power,” a work of his, 
which in a note we find is still in manuscript. The specimen 
which he gives- makes us wish that the learned writer will not 
delay any longer to impart to the public the result of his labours 
upon a branch of history so interesting, and at the same time 
so little known or studied, 


“ The want of success in the strenuous efforts ana excellent 
establishments of Charlemagne, may be traced to various causes. 
To the inaptitude of the teachers, who, though endowed with the 
natural powers of intellect, knew not how to excite attention, to 
interest curiosity, or to rouse into action the latent capacities of 
the mind. To the subjects called sciences, or the seven liberal 
arts—grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy—which were so taught, as to disgust by their barbarous 
elements ; and of which the emaciated an ard skeleton was 
alike unfit for ornament of for use.—To the absence of the first 
rudiments of education, as of reading and writing, in the higher 
orders of society ; and to their habitual devotion to martial exer- 
cises; and amusements which kept 7 the image of war, and enured 
them to its dangers and its toils.—These, it was not likely that 
would be allured to relinquish by the insipid lectures of the sch 
—to the oblivion in which the classical productions of former ages 
were buried, or the disregard in which they were held —to a want 


of in the bishops, clergy, and monks, whom the 
eighty charge of education had devolved—to a selfish reflection 
same order of men, that in proportion to the decline of 
learning 
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Jearning and the spread of ignorance, their churches and monas. 
terics had prospered ; whilst the revival of letters was likely to 
divert the copious streams of pious benevolence into a ch less 
favourable to the interests of the clergy and the. monks.—To a 
marked aversion in the bishop of Rome to any scheme, by which 
the minds of churchmen, or of others, might be turned to the study 
of antiquity, and to those documents, which would disclose on what 
futile reasons and. sandy foundations the exclusive prerogatives of 
his see were established.—To the genius of the christian system 
itself, which was now fortified by long indurated habits and maxims, 
which, when it expelled the Pagan deities from their seats, too suc- 
cessfully fixed a reproach on many things connected with them ; 
and thus contributed to banish from the schools, and to consign to 
ehlivion, those works, on the study and the prevalence of which 
will ever depend the progress of the arts, of the sciences, and of 
literary taste.” P. 154. 


The philosophical view of Italy is another specimen which we 
canot resist the owemanen of pryeg. to our reader. It is 
taken from the same MS. history of the Papal power. 


* On a former occasion, before I proceeded with my subject, 
looking towards Italy, I observed: ‘ What causes, in a gradual 
but sure process, had conducted the human mind to this temporary 
state of ruin, we have beheld visibly unfolded; and the reader, 
whose view I wish to confine to its = object—who has already 
witnessed the chair of Peter ortially egraded by some unworthy 
men—will be prepared to expect, in the undeviating progress of 
human depravity, that characters less pure will contrive to invade 
that sacred seat. He has often deplored the misjudging policy of 
many pontiffs, who, under the inrposing profession of extending the 
influence of religious truth, left nothing untried by which they 
might avbenieilk the ag isement of the Roman see. Hence 
they acquired wealth, and temporal sovereignty, while they, at the 
same time, gradually enlarged the boundaries of their ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The apostolic chair, thus surrounded at once by the 
combined attractions of power and riches, became an object of 
envy; and minds of the highest ambition began to aspire to it, as 
the point where that desire would experience the most extensive 
gratification.’ , 

“* When we consider the factions which for more than half the 
century oppressed the city of Rome ; the efforts of the neighhour- 
ing princes to foment discord ; the unbounded influence, within the 
walls, of three Roman ladies of patrician descent, the mother The. 
odora, with her daughters Marezia and Theodora ; with the poli- 
tical and the amorous intrigues which they exercised ; the charac- 
ters of many of the bishops, particularly of the three Johns, X. XI. 
AIl. who, by the wiles of those women, or by agents equally un- 
worthy, were raised to the papal throne; when these things are 
considered, we cannot but assent to the propriety of the reproach, 
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with which the cardinal has branded the age, at least within the 
precincts of Rome. The laws were either entirely. silent, or when 
they speke, their voice was not heeded; the admonitions of justice 
_were suspended ; interest or corruption, violence or fraud, univer- 
sally prevailed. These causes were more than enough to rouse 


the indignation of a writer, less a friend to virtue, to discipline, and _ 


‘to the honour of his.church ; but, Muratori, though he admits the 
principal facts, is less intemperate in his remarks ; and the reader 
may well indulge in a smile, when he beholds the learned Italia 
thus seriously labouring to extenuate the severity of Baronius, or 
to blunt the edge of his invective.” P. 184 


The-fourth book contains two specimens of the most legiti- 
mate eloquence and sound philosophy in the description of the 
characters of St. Bernard and the ill-fated Abeilard. The ac- 
count to which Mr. Berington turns the details of the life of this 
prodigy of the age, shows how much his mind has been tutored 
by thought, and how even the least circumstance, if at all con- 
nected with the subject, may be used with success. Many are the 
passages which. we should be tempted to extract, being certain 
that they would gratify our readers in the same proportion as we 
ourselves have been gratified; but the Procustes’ bed on which 
tve are placed, hinders us from following our inclination. How- 
ever, the origin of one of our Universities must form an excep- 
tion, as it may interest our Cambridge readers. 


** From the ravages of the: Danes, and the insults of the first 
Normans, this nursery had long lain.in obscurity and neglect. It 
revived about the year 1109, when Henry I. was on the throne; 
and the circumstances of the event are distinctly marked by con- 
temporary writers. - That-it was previsusly in a state approaching 
to that of total extinction, will appear from the following brief 
account. Joffred, Abbot of Croyland, intending to rebuild his 
monastery, which had been lately d ed by fire, sent master 
Gislebert, with three other monks, to manor of Cottenham, 
near Cambridge. - They are said to have been able scholars, skilled 
in philosophical theorems and other sciences. They went every 
day to Cambridge, and hired a barn, in which they gave public lec- 
tures. The barn, in.a short time; could not contain the great con- 
course of scholars; when they were dispersed over different quar- 
ters of the town; and brother Odo, an excellent grammarian and 
satirist, read grammar, early in the morning, to the boys and 
younger students, according to Priscian and Tp eckigine his com- 
mentator. At one o'clock, brother Terricus, an acute sophi 
read Aristotle’s logic to the elder class, according to the commen- 
taries of Porphyry and Averoes.. At three, brother William gave 
lectures on Tully’s Rhetoric and Quintilian’s Institutions; while 
master Gislébert, who, I should have said, was ‘professor of theo- 
logy, not understanding TPR OE ey, SRR he eR and 
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French languaves, preached to the people on Sundays and holi- 
days! Why the circumstance of master Gislebert’s not being un- 
derstood by the people, qualified him for a preacher, is not ex- 
plained. * Thus, concludes the historian, ‘ from this small source, 
which hasswollen into a great river, we now behold the city of God 
made glad, and all England rendered fruitful, by many ‘teachers and 
et from Cambridge, as from a most. holy paradise,’ ”” 
- $07. 


For the same reason it will not be useless to give a specimen 
of the taste of the age in Jight poetry im the following lines of 
Walter Mapes, the pleasant Ar bdeacun of Oxford, who has been 
styled the English Anacreou. 


*¢ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori; 
* Deus sit propitius huic potatori !” 


“a 


* Poculis accenditur animi lucerna ; 

Cor imbutum nectare volat ad superna ; 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 

Quam quod aqua miscuit prasulis pincerna. 


« Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus : 

So jail vincere ‘puer unus ; 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam-funus. 


« Tales versus facio quale-vinum bibo, 
Non possum scribere ‘nisi sumpto ‘ibo ; 
Nihil valet penitds quod jejunus scribo, 
Nasonem post calices facile preibo. 


‘* Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetie datur, 

Nisi cum fuerit venter bene satur ; 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominater, 

In me Phoebus irruit ac miranda,fatur.” .P. $29, 


During the period which is treated in this book, that is about 
the end of the eleventh century, the. first crusade ‘happened. This 
is too great an event, and too much connected with the hi 
of modern Europe to be passed over in sileace; and had ‘Mr. Be- 
rimgton confined his reflexions upon such expeditions, as far.as 
they mfluenced or rather retarded the developement of the human 
mind, we should have had nothing ‘to urge against the .positaon ; 
but when our auther considers the Crusades m a politcal pomtt 
of view, and denies their/having produced any benefit whatever, 
then we must feirly-own that we totally differ from him. ‘For 
though we agreesvith Mr. Bermgton, im regard ‘to the actual de- 
triment which these expeditions -were-to ahe -cause eae 
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and arts, by depriving the different governments of Europe, on 
whose hands every thing depends in a state, of the leisure and 
means to attend to the progress of both, yet we cannot with oar 
author deny to the crusades the ‘merit which they really possess, 
of having developed the ideas of commerce, and of having tend- 
ed to deliver the common order of the people from the feudal 
yoke. But let us hear Mr. Berington. | . 


“ But was the state of letters at all affected by the first, sh 4 
the ensuing crusades? I think that it was affected, but to its d 
ment. That it suffered at home will hardly be ‘Coutroverted, when 
we consider the dissipation which ‘it occasioned m the minds of all 
men, civil and ecclesiastical ; ‘and the new ‘temper that was 
rated, by which all sedentary occupations were suspended, and a 
mark of reproach fixed upon every uiidertaking, which did not tend 
to, or was not conne with, ‘the peculiar military mania of the 
times. Schools and convents felt the general contagion:; if a few 
employed the sober remonstranceés of wisdom, they were unheeded 
or despised. At the call of their prince Duke Robert, 'the pupils 
of Bea deserted their masters; and no eloquence gained -hearets 
but that of the Hermit, or of popular declaimers on the same topic, 
That this was the case, is sufficiently attested by the histories of the 
times.” P. 268. 


‘To this statement we have not the least objection; and we 
might add other iustances to those which Mr. Berington has pro- 
duced, if other instances were necessary. 


“ As to external benefits, ‘I believe there were hone ; or if any, 
did they compensate for the depopulation of countries; the waste 
of treasure ; the obscuration of the moral principle with respect to 
correct views of right and wrong ;:and the introduction of maw 
foreign vices? It is true, that among the Greeks there was much 
to learn, and much might have been derived. from the Saracens 
themselves. But in our sottish vanity, we affected to despise the 
former, because their bodily strength was inferior to our own, and 
they knew less of the art.of war; and to have sought instruction 
from a Saracen, or to have taken it when offered, might fairly have 
been deemed an humiliating concession to the enemy, if not a base 
deteliction of tlie christian faith. Our ignorance, ides, Of the 
languages of the countries throygh’which we. d, was an ‘insur- 
mountable obstacle to every a nt ; ‘unless where tlie obser- 
vation of the eye may be sed ‘to’have sufficed. Hence it has 
been remarked, ‘that a higher degree of splendour and parade, 
which was borrowed fidm ‘the riches and magnificence of the eastern 
cities, was introdited into the cotrts and cerembniesof-the Euros 
‘pean princes.” P, 268. $2 xs: 


‘Now: we ‘should certainly conceive that this Aigher t 
splendour and parade was certainly.of ‘some advantage 
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It developed the ideas of commerce, and opened a free inter- 
course amongst the nations, just as much and perhaps even more 
than the journeys to Rome which the Metropolitans were ob- 
liged to undertake, in order to take from the shrine of St. Peter 
the Pallium, which imvested them with the fulness of their 
power; as Mr. Berington has very justly observed, that from 
these jouryeys every traveller returned with some additions to his 
stock of knowledge, though in other respects they were an evil as 
far as they served to create or to perpetuate a servile dependence 
onthe Roman court. 


« Should it be objected to me, that I can discover advantages 
from this intercourse with Rome and with Romans, and none from 
the crusades, which promoted more travelling and a much more 
extensive communication—I reply, that the spirit, the views, the 
motives, joined to the characters of the men engaged, in both 
cases, were widely different ; and that, therefore, the results could 
not be the same. On one side, we behold persons of education, of 
sober and regular conduct and habits, coolly contemplating, as 
they proceeded or as they sojourned, the manners, the arts, the 
customs of nations; on the other, we gaze upon a promiscuous 
multitude of all ages, orders, and professions, rushing forward with 
the impetuosity of a torrent, and solely intent on plunder, sensual 
gratification, or providing the means of subsistence ; on destroying 
the supposed enemy, or, at the best, on accomplishing their vows. 
Here the disparity is obvious, and it is by no means in favour of the 
crusades.”” P. 274. 


After what has been said, the reader will be able to judge by 
himself respecting the accuracy of this comparison. Mr. Be- 
rington compares the archbishops and their suites to the promis- 
cuous multitude that composed the crusades, whilst he ought to 
have compared the advantages which these journeys of the arch- 
bishops produced on the mind of their countrymen at home, with 
the benefits arising from the intercourse which the vessels of the 
Venetians, Genoese, and all other commercial nations of Europe 
opened amongst distant countries by means of the crusades. 

But let us go on. 


« If it be still insisted that some benefits, in domestic, civil, or 
scientific knowledge, were necessarily communicated to Europe, 
either by the expeditions themselves, or, at least, owing to our 
long abode in the East: I ask what those benefits were? or how it 
happened, that the literary and intellectual aspect of Europe exhi- 
bited no striking change, till other causes, wholly unconnected with 
the crusades, were brought into action? I believe then, that these 
expeditions were utterly sterile with respect to the arts, to learning, 
and to every moral advantage ; and that they neither retarded the 
progress of the invading enemy, nor, for a single day, the fate of 
the eastern empire.” 2. 269. 


We 
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We will not enter into a discussion whether the crusades alone 
unconnected with other causes, could have produced any striking 
changes in Europe; but we may with safety assert, that to the 
crusades Europe owes the first measures for the ebolition of 
the feudal system, and for delivering the common order of the 
people, without speaking of the other benefit which they pro- 
duced in contributing to soften the manners of all the nations of 
Europe by the introduction of the laws and the spirit of chi- 
valry. It is a fact too well known in history, that many barons, 
and indeed many kiags, in order to fit themselves out for the en- 
terprise, and encounter the expences of such a journey, were ob. 
liged to free many of their vassals, and what ts the sarne thing, al- 
low to mauy of them the liberty of purchasing some af those 
rights, of which they had been deprived by the feudal system, 
This beneticial measure, whatever way be said to the contrary, is 
the very first which was adopted iu favour of the freedom of the 
common people, so that in course of tine it produced the total 
abolition of the feudal system ; and if want of room did not for- 
bid, we might follow all the deteils which this mama, in many 
respects absurd and detrimental, produced on the liberties of the 
people in France, Germany, Ltaly ond England. * 

We must now, for the present, take our leave of Mr. Bering- 
ton. In our next number we shall resume with pleasure the task 
of imparting to our readers the observations we have made on the 
remaining part of this volume. [a the mean time, we have not 
the slightest hesitation to recommend it to those of our readers, 
who wish to be acquainted with a branch of literature so iInte- 
resting in itself, and unfortunately so much neglected by our age 
and nation. 

(To be continued.) 





Art. Ill. 4 Geological peey on the imperfect Evidence in 
Support of a Theory of the Earth, deducibie either from its 
general Structure or from the Changes produced on its Sure 
Jace by tie Operation of existing Causes. By J. Kidd, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 
269 pp. 9s. Oxford, Parker; London, Rivingtous. 1815. 


THE extravagancies of geological speculation have long been 
regarded as the opprobrium of natural science. The very attempt 
to explain how the world was made has been generally esteemed 
both daring and irreverent; and it must be confessed that the 
presumption displayed by Soe theorists on this subject hag. 
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been fully equalled by the absurdity of their nottons. The mad 

and childish reveries of Demailet, Lamanon, and Bertrand, would 
alone amply justify all the expressions of contempt and derision 

which have been directed against geology ; and even the vigorous 

minds of Kepler. Descartes, Burnet, and Buffon, were found to 
sacrifice to their respective hypotheses relative to our globe, not 
only all the rules of phil y but also the plainest dictates of 
common sense. Nor can we take upon as to affirm that even 
Wemer himself has not, on some occasions, generalized too 
hastily ; and as to Hutton, his doctrines present themselves to our 
eyes in no other light than that of a geological romance. ‘These 
two names, however, divide at present the scieatific world, as to 
the leading views which are entertained respecting the crust of 
the earth; and the authority of Hutton or of Werner has long 
superseded all reference to more ancient authors, on this amusing 
and interesting stady. We shall therefore, before entering with 
Professor Kidd, upon the consideration of the himited and imper- 
fect evidence which as yet has been produced in support of any 
geognostic theory, give a brief sketch of those which have been 
advanced by the German and the Scottish philosophers whom we 
have just mentioned. 

The hypothesis which Dr. Hutton constructed to explain the 
origin of the earth’s surface and the relations which subsist 
among its component parts, surpasses, m pomt of elegance and 
simplicity, every thing that has yet been engrafted upon the 
speculations of science. He perceived, im the present crust of 
our globe, the debris of former continents with all their hills and 
mountains together with the remains of a thonsand generations of 
animals and vegetables, the mouuments of art and the laboars of 
countless ages ; all which having undergone a process of renova- 
tion in the depths of the ocean, was again exposed to the sun as 
habitable land, fitted to support new races of animals, and to 
become the theatre of a new order of events. But the causes to 
which the renovated earth owes its existence are, according to 
the principles of this theory, already exerting their power to 
hasten its periodical catastrophe. ‘The rains, the frost, and the 
very air of the atmosphere, are constantly wearing down the 
hardest rocks; and thus, those stupendous chams of mountains 
which stretch over all our continents, and constitute as it were 
the frame-work of this planet, are undergomg the operations of 
an incessant waste, and are already lowering their heads towards 
their parent ocean. All that is at present above the level of the 
waters will, says the Huttonian, sink in the course of ages to the 
bottom of the sea; where, by the operation of the central fires, 
the scattered materials wall be again consolidated and reorganized 
into strata, and be ouce more elevaied to the light of day. ‘Thus 
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js established a succession of grand phenomena, of which as the 
commencement cannot be traced, neither can the end be antici- 
pated. Decay and renovation follow each other according to 
determinate principles, and the perpetuity of the system seems 
to be provided for in the very frailty and mutation of its parts. 

Nothing can appear, in the shape of a philosophical hypothesis, 
more brilliant and captivating than this; but being founded on 
the most unwarrantable and gratuitous assumptions, the Hutto. 
nian theory is not in any respect entitled to our regard, as ax 
interpretation of nature. ‘There is not only no ground for 
believing that a mass of fire exists in the interior of the earth; 
but, on the contrary, the slightest inspection of the mineral 
kingdom renders it irresistibly convincing, that fire could not be 
the instrument employed in consolidating the parts, and deter~ 
mining the relations of fossil bodies. In all mountain rocks not 
strictly primitive, there are found organic remains, both animal 
and vegetable, of the most minute and delicate structure, exhibit- 
ing still uninjured fibres more slender than the human hair, and 
tubular vessels which only the microscope can detect. Is it 
possible to imagine that such a feeble organization could resist 
the operations of a fire, which must have fused immense rocks of 
quartz, and rendered liquid all the granite of the Alps and Andes! 
Would the leaf of a tree, a sprig of fern, or the shell of a fish, 
remain entire and impassive, while‘ the most stubborn minerals 
were melted like water! With regard to the argument in favour 
of the Huttowian hypothesis, which has been drawn from the 
character of sandstone and conglomerate rocks, it has really no 
weight whatever, because the appearances in question are more 
easily explained on the principles of Werner ; and the same ob- 
servation is strictly applicable to the natural history of veins, 
which, in the greater number of instances, exhibit the most un- 
equivocal proofs of a chrystalline origin. While, however, we 
thus express our opinion of Dr. Hutton’s theory, and hesitate not 
to pronounce it totally irreconcilable both with the facts and 
principles of mineralogy, we take pleasure in declaring our com- 
plete concurrence with Professor Kidd in acquitting him of all 
intentions hostile to religion. 

Of the Wernerian theory the leading doctrine seems to be, 
that all the materials of which the crust of the earth is composed 
were at one time beld in a state of solution iu the great chaotic 
water, and that they were consolidated in a certain order and 
succession, first by means of chystallization, and afterwards by 
mechanical deposition. From an attentive examinaticn into the 
position and connections of the various strata, Werner was con- 
vinced both that they had been formed by means of water, and 


also that some of them had been formed at an earlier period 
L@ than 
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than others. ‘The most ancient rocks bear a well marked cha- 
racter derived from their chrystalline formation, and, as far as hts 
observation extended, they were never found to contam either 
vegetable or animal remains; thus renderimg it manifest, as 
Werner himself inferred, that they had been deposited from the 
chaotic fluid, prior to the creation of orgamzed bodies, These 
rocks constitute the primilive formation of the Wernerian school, 
and consist chiefly of gravite, or of its component parts felspar, 
quartz, and mica, together with clay-slate, porphyry, serpeotime, 
aud some others. From their position, which is generally much 
mclimed and sometimes even vertical, the primitive rocks compose 
the principal ¢ levations of our globe, winle at the same time they 
descend under all the other strata, and form a bed or support for 
the newer precipitations aud depositions. Next in order to the 
primitive come the transition rocks, which are supposed to bave 
beeu formed alter the waters of chaos bad subsided so far as to 
expose the suumis of the monntams; and the precipitations 
from the original solvent taking place at the same tame with the 
deposition of the defritus which the action of the waters had 
already detached from the primitive rocks, give to this formation 
a mixed character; the rocks being partly chemical or chrystale 
line, and partly mechamecal or composed of fragments. In these 
two, organic remains rst begin to appear; and hence, as well as 
from the circumstances just mentioned, Werner conceived that 
this formation took pluce when the earth was passing from the 
chaotic to a habitable state. [tis accordingly from this supposed 
epoch that they are denominated transition rocks. At this stage 
of the process, as might naturally be expected, the chemical pre- 
cipitatiions become less frequent, and as the primordial waters still 
covered all but the elevated parts of the earth, their action on the 
newly-formed rocks would, it might be imagined, effect a consi- 
derable disintegration. ‘This appears actually to have been the 
case; for the third or flat formation is composed principally of 
the sand and minute fragments which seem to have been washed 
from the two former; and the chrystallized rocks in this’ series 
bear a very smal! proportion to the mechanical, but a proportion 
however which corresponds exacuy with the diminished quantity 
of matter which the waters are now supposed to have retained 
involution. As a proof that the rocks of the third order have 
been deposited from a mechanical mixture, they are generally 
fowud arranged im horizontal beds of strata; and that their epoch 
1s considerably posterior to the primitive, is rendered manifest by 
the abundance of organic remaims which are every where scattered 
among them; and these, it has been observed, merease in variety 
and quantity as the formation on other accounts ts reckoned more 
recent. “Lhe edfuviul or fourth formation is obviously courposed 
of 
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of the materials which have been worn down and washed away 
from the mountains and high land, and afterwards deposited either 
iv vallies far above the level of the sea, or on the banks of rivers 
and along the coasts of estuaries. The stony masses which this 
formation contains exhibit the most satisfaciory marks of having 
been rolled and agitated in water; and the rich mineral stones 
which usuilly characterize the alluvial depositions of mountains 
vallies bear testimony to the same origin’ ‘The fifth and last 
formation of Werner is the volcanic, meluding rocks both of true 
and pseudo. volcame production, which, of course, are very local 
and partial in their occurrence and require no explanation. 

The great merit of the Wernerian geognosy, as it strikes us, is 
that 1 hardly seems to involve an hypothesis, as far at least as 
regards its leading principles. [tis obvious from the nature and 
constitution of the unmeral substances which compose the crust 
of the earth, that they must have been formed in a fluid state; 
and as fluidity must proceed either from fusion or from solution, 
the enquiry is narrowed to the consideration of these two causes. 
Now, passing over every other objection, it may be asserted in 
the most positive manner that it is impossible the stratified rocks 
could have been cousolidated by fire, because they contain, as we 
have already mentioned, organized bodies in an entire and perfect 
state; which must have been completely destroyed by such a 
dezree of heat as would be necessary to fuse basalt. Besides, mm 
the series of strata which make up the fleetz formation, we have 
coal and clay under the most stubborn and retractory rocks, so, 
according to the Huttonian hypothesis, we have to encounter the 
monstrous imagination, that the central fire melted hornblende, 
felspar, aud ayate, through a stratum of coal which it did not 
char, and through a bed of clay which it failed to indurate. Water 
therefore must be regarded as the sole cause of fluidity, and the 
chrystallized form of the primitive or oldest rocks lends the 
strongest contirmation to this opimion,. it is an opmion, too, 
which corresponds with our earliest notions on this subject, and 
with the highest authority which can be referred to on matters of 
science. ‘Th: only conception we caa form of chaos is that of a 
muss of dark and troubled water, in which were contamed, ina 
state of solution, the materials of which the outer coat of the 
earth is formed, and from which they were successively precipi- 
tated according to !aws unpressed upon them by the Almighty 
Creator. Nor let it be imagined that the period of time which 
must have elapsed before the third formation, being chiefly 
inechanical, could be deposited, conveys any thing mcompatible 
with the Mosaical history of the creation. It is “only necessary 
to call to mimd that Moses does not profess to give any account 


of chaos, and that it is not until the earth is nearly fitted to become 
the 
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the habitation of men that the sacred historian enters into 
particulars. Besides, the cbject of the brief statement with 
which the book of Genesis commences, was evidently not to 
teach a system of astronomy or any other brauch of natural 
science, but to impress upon the minds of the Israelites that 
God is the Creator of the world ‘and of every thing contained 
in it; and we perfectly agree with Professor Kidd in thinking, 
that from such slight materials to attempt to explain the details 
of geological phenomena, or to limit the progress of knowledge 
by the literal interpretation of so brief and mysterious a history, 
are equally unreasonable. Were it necessary, however, to point 
out how scriptural truth is confirmed by the deductions of 
science, and even of geological science, we would mention the 
accumulated evidence which has been lately brought forward to 
prove, that the age of the human race, and the origin of the 
various arts and mstitutions which characterize man, are not 
more ancient than the bible teaches. But to return to the sub- 
ject in hand, we have no hesitation to describe the Wernerian 
theory as a system of general principles, more closely connected 
with facts, and explaining appearances much more satisfactorily 
than any other theory not strictly demonstrable. 

‘The remark naturally recalls to mind the tide of the Essay 
under our consideration, which respects “ the important evi- 
dence in support of a theory of the earth, deducible either from 
its general structure, or from the changes produced on its sur- 
face by the operation of existing causes.’—Dr. Kidd seems 
willing to avoid ranging himself uuder any particular leader on 
the subject of geognosy, but we can discover that although he 
is very polite and cood-natured towards Dr. Hutton and Profes- 
sor Playfair, he is not quite a decided Anti-Wernerian, His 
book, indeed, is chiefly eccupied with remarks and objections 
which apply exclusively to the views of Werner; but we can 
perceive that his forbearance in another quarter, seems rather 
to imply neglect than comeidence of opinion. Nor do the ob- 
Jections of Professor Kidd direct themselves against the essential 
doctrines of the Wemeriaa school, but rather against some of 
their technicalities and nomencheture. He cunnot see, for ex- 
ample, that the primitive rocks differ so much from those of 
the transition class us to justify the language in which they are 
described. He readily admits that the crystalline strata must 


have been precipit ited from some medium containing their ele- 


mentary parts in solution, and that, from granite to the red sand- 
stone, alt the rocks of the Wernerian clessificstivn, are in some 
measure commected. But the difficulty with oun author is, that 
the particular series and order of succession detailed in books, 
do not always hold im nature, that there are many interruptions 
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aad omissions, and that the rocks which are described as pri- 
mitive are frequently found mixed with those of the second 
order. His objegtions, in short, do not reach the great question 
of the igneous or aqueous origin of mineral bodies, but solely 
respect certain miuor points in the detail of classification. 


«“ In reviewing,” says he, “ the history of the strata described in the 
ten preceding chapters it seems evident, to me at least, that their ap- 
parently arbitrary intermixture and general character is such as to 
preclude the possibility of framing any rational hypothesis as to 
their origin: and certainly there is no natural process in existence, 
capable of preducing any ef the commonest phenomena by which 
they are particularly characterized. Where, for instance, do we 
pew see the formation of granite, or syenite, or porphyry» &c.? 
where do we see the production of metallic veins, or of beds of 
rock salt, or even of genuine coal? On the truth of these posi- 
tions I need not insist, since they are not likely to be disputed by 
even the most cursory observer: but as [ may possibly be thought 
to have ¢enfaunded the true arrangement of many of the strata 
above described, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on that 

oint. 
ee In the preceding chapters I have attempted to shew, that the 
frequent alternations and mutual transitions, observable in the 
strata below the rock marl, are such as effectually to prevent a 
distinct classification of them: and J believe that even the rock 
marl not only appears under the varying form of mere clay, and 
fine and coarse grained gritstone, but that it sometimes assumes the 
character of a more or less perfectly defined porphyry and amyg- 
daloid; and even insensibly passes into any of the rocks from 
granite downwards, and alternates with many of them. But in 
sayiag this I do not mean to advance the indolent and unphiloso- 
phical proposition, that, because any rock may insensibly be traced 
into almost any other, (a fact however which those who have seen 
muost will be most ready to allow,) there is therefore no difference 
between them; nor do 1 deny that this change of character ap- 
pears to be connected with some Jaw, which in a general point of 
view has assigned its place to each series of rocks: so that in a 
geographical distribution, allowance being made for partial devia- 
tions, you pass from granite, mixed with hornblende rocks of va- 
rious tn vi upon that mixed class of slates and gritstones 
60 very generally found contiguous to a granite district ; and among 
the last mentioned you find interspersed the mountain lime a 
coal series; the whole being bounded by the rock marl formation, 
with its accompanying rock salt and gypsum. All that I maintain 
is this, that since the succession of the formations above the rock 
marl is usually to be traced with ease, and can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated to an indifferent spectator, the same succession in 
the formations below the rock marl ought alse by analogy, if it 
exist, to be visible and demonstrable; and if not thus demonstra- 
ble, 
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bie, it is in some degree probable, that there is no such suécese 
sion. But if in addition to this it can be shewn, which is I be 
lieve the case, that the reck mari can insensibly be traced into the 
state of mountain lime or schist, or gritstone; and that these 
latter can also insensibly be traced into granite, and syenite, and the 
various forms of hornblende rock; and, lastly, if all these rocks 
are found occasionally to alternate with each other, (and, if T am 
not misinformed, coal has been found under mountain lime, and 
mountain lime under even granite,) from all these facts I think it 
necessarily foilows, that there is a connection between these rocks, 
which, if it does not justify us in classing them under ove series; 
effectually prevents us from finding any fixed law of their suc- 
cession. 

«<1 am happy in being able to add the following powerful autho- 
rities in support of the opinion above expressed. Dr. Mac Cul- 
loch, in speaking of the usual division of rocks into primary, tran: 
sition, and fleetz, is inclined to think that these are distinctions 
which are more easily made in the closet than in the field; and 
argues, that different strata which alternate must be collectively 
considered as of cotemporaneous formation*. Brogniart, in his 
account of the Cotentin, to which I have already referred, aftet 
having observed that granite and gneiss occur in a syenitic forma- 
tion to the east of the Erzegebiirge, and that this syenite overlies 
argillaceous schist, and even grauwacke; that Haussman and Von 
Buch found in Norway zoophytic limestone under a formation cons 
sisting of syenite, granite, porphyry, gritstone, and -argillaceous 
schist; and lastly, that there seem to be very few granitic districts 
which can be referred to a primitive formation of granite, cons 
cludes by saving, that at present there tsa great difficulty in estab+ 
lishing a good division of the strata t. 

* Saussure again observes, that the mountains of St. Bernard 
are a mixture of various strata, which have hitherto heen ranged 
in different orders; but that the complete intermixture of these 
different orders, particularly of slates with quartz rocks, appears 
to perfect the prooi of what he has often suggested, that philoso- 
phers have been too hasty in classing diflerent orders of moun- 
tains, and of establishing precise limits between primitive and'se- 
condary strata, It appears evident, he adds, that nature has not 
assumed those divisions fur the rule of her operations; and that, if 
she has not made mountains of granite, strictly so called, incum- 
bent on calcareous foundations, ‘the has at least frequently mixed 
calcareous rocks and argillaceous schists with quartzose and mica- 
eeous schists f : and in closing his account of the rocks of Mont 
Blanc, he says, it cannot be too often repeated, that we may ex- 
pect to find, and do actually find in the mineral kingdom, all kinds 
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* * Geulogical Transactions, vol. ii. p. 410.’* 
* + Cotentin, p. 25,” ““{ Saussure, tom, iv. p. 264, 265.” 
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of mixtures in all kinds of propértions: whence arisés fi infinity 
of mixed and indeterminate species *.”’ P. 130. ' 


It will be readily acknowledged by every candid Wernerian, 
that there are exceptions to the regularity of succession in the 
strata of all the formations; that some members of the series 
are occasionally absent ; that the component parts are combined 
in different proportions; and, above all, that there exist a thou. 
sand proofs of violence and convulsion, Before the waters had 
finally retired, they appear to have made considerable impression 
even upon some portions of the first formation; and it would 
seem that the precipitations also of the primitive, substance 
themselves, were occasionally disturbed by the agitated state of 
the great solvent. ‘The principal pot however, which every 
ceognost should labour to ascertain is, whether there are not 
formations of such-distinet characters, and of such universal 
distribution, as prove that they must have proceeded from a 
general cause. Now, it cannot be denied that the primitive 
imowntain-recks of Werner are seen in every quarier of the globe, 
in Kurope, in China, in Van Diemen’s land, in Brazil, Mexico, 
and Canada, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Bengal, oceu- 
pying the same relative position, and composing the most 
elevated parts of the earth’s surface. Granite, indeed, is not 
in every instance followed by gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate : 
there may be a gap in the succession occasioned by accidental 
causes, but the order is never reversed, and their geological 
relations are every where the same, Be it observed, however, 
that we speak of primitive granite, highly crystallized and . 
tilute of all orgame remains; for there is a granite of a newer 
formation, which is found connected with transitive rocks, ang 
Which perhaps may occasionally contain both shelis and vegeta- 
bies. It must not be concealed, notwithstandmy all this, that 
it iS, Im many cases, extremely difficult, and im some. cases to- 
tally impossible, to mark where the primitive rocks terminate, 
aud the secondary commence » aud this is-a circumstance which 
the very condiuons of the. Wernerian theory would lead us to ex- 
pect. ‘The precipitations which formed the primitive rocks,. be 
it remembered, ave not represented as having been entirely 
stopped when the transition.class-was begun; it»is merely said 
that the quantity of the. particular matter of which the former 
is composed, felspar, quartz, and mica, had considerably dimi- 
nished, and that the mechanical depositions were begipning to 
take place. ‘Lhe gray wacke of the wansition formation. is- re- 
carded by the Wernerians as the product of deposition, but 
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the limestone, the greenstone, and indeed all the compounds of 
hornblende and felspar, in this order of rocks, differ from the 
primitive in no other circumstance than in not being quite so 
much crystallized, and in exhibiting a few organic fossils. In- 
deed, we should not be surprised to find a successive gradation 
from the oldest gramite down to the newest floetz trap; and if it 
should be said in consequence of this that the nomenclature of 
the science ought to be changed, it would be conceded perhaps 
that better words might possibly be found out. 

Bat really all this does not affect the ground-work of the 
Wernerian theory, and in fact goes very little further to invali- 
date its leading doctrines than irregular verbs in grammar, or 
comets in the planetary system would go to prove that the gram- 
marian and the astronomer are guided by no general rules. 
Professor Kidd holds the distinguishing tenet of the aqueous so- 
Jution and consequent precipitation of the materials which form 
the crust of the earth ; and when he mamtains that the evidence 
i support of Werner's theory ts imperfect, he alludes solely to 
his classification of the various rocky substances, and perhaps 
to the hypothetical assumption which is involved in the term 
transition, This we regard rather as an expression of the Pro- 
fessor’s opinion that geognostic science is still in its infancy, 
than that the principles are erroneous upon which the disciples 
of Werner reason, and prosecute their researches. At least we 
will make bold to assert that his Geological Essay contains 
nothing inconsistent with the doctrines of that distmguished phi- 
losopher, and that he has only stated a few facts which deserve 
attention m order to be explamed, rather than exposed any giar- 
ing discrepancy between those doctrines and the general appear- 
ances of the earth's surface. 

Among the most important of the notices which are collected 
im this essay, we are inclined to enumerate those which respect 
the arrangement of mountain groups. In the third volume of 
Professor Jameson's work on mineralogy we are taught to be- 
freve that there is a certain order and regularity in the collocation 
of mountains ; that where a group is viewed as a whole, it ap- 
pears highest in the middle, and that this highest part extends 
through the whole group without being intersected. ‘The lateral 
chains, it is added, shoot on both sides from the high mountain 
chain, and of these the most considerable is that which rises 
from the high mountain chain itself, and reaches to the foot of 
the group*. ‘There are also two chief kinds of valhes analogous 
to the mountains, called the principal, and lateral or subordi- 
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nate. The principal vallies stretch without interruption from 
the high mountain chain to the foot of the mountain group, 
and those only are principal vallies that reach this point: the 
others, which merely extend from a mountain chain to a princi- 
pal valley are subordinate *. We were not without suspicion 
that Werner and his pupils had reduced the mountains and val- 
lies to greater order in their system than they are to befound 
in nature, and our suspicion is confirmed by the féllowing 
remarks, 




































“ To begin with the Alps, which are not only the most re- 
markable assemblage of mountains in Europe, but have been ex. 
amined and described more accurately than any other, it does not 
appear either from the maps of Weiss, or from the observations 
of Saussure, that there is any thing like that regularity of paral- 
lelism in the vallies of those mountains, which one is led to ex- 
pect from the general theory of Werner, nor any thing like that 
regularity in the succession of the strata pointed out by the same 
theory. So fur from it, that after the lapse of many years spent in 
a most laborious examination of them, with every assistance and 
every qualification necessary for the purpose, Saussure came to 
this conclusion ; that there is nothing constant either in the order, | 
character, direction, or degree of inclination, of the strata com- a 
posing that majestic assemblage of mountains: nothing, in short, 
constant in them but their variety t+. On another occasion also he : 
confesses that in viewing the group tm beneath his eyes from y 
one of the highest summits near St. Gothard, the direction of the | 
vallies did not appear to have any constant correspondence with | 
the bearings of the strata; being sometimes placed parallel with, 
and sometimes at an oblique or even aright angle to them ft. 
Again, he observes of the primitive mountains of Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Savoy, that though at a great distance they appear to 
have that regular arrangement which has given rise to the term 
chain; yet this is a false impression, which vanishes upon a closer 
inspection §: and in another volume he asserts, that the chains of ‘ 
the Apennines near Genoa have no regularity either in their own 
direction, or in the direction of their accompanying vallies |. The 
immediate group of Mont Blanc, the Aiguilles of Chamouni, and 
the group which is to the south-west of Mont Blanc, are not 
at all connected with each other q : and Mont Blanc itself, 
the highest summit of the Alps, is not in the centre of the mass of 
primitive mountains which surround it: for on the side of Italy 
there are many more high summits than on the side of Savoy; so 
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that Mont Blanc is nearly on an extreme border of this mass of 
primitive mountains *. . 

* Mont Rosa, which is situated at the upper extremity of the 
Vallais, and appears to have been so named from the circular ar- 
rangement of its numerous peaks, disposed somewhat in the man- 
ner of the leaves of a rose, has an arrangement unlike all the 
elevated summits Saussure had ever seen: for such elevated sum- 
mits usually are insulated like Etna, or ranged in right lines as Mont 
Blanc and its collateral peaks. Mont Rosa, on the contrary, com- 
posed of an uninterrupted suit of nearly equal peaks, forms & vast 
circus, which incloses within its area several hamlets, numerous 
pastures, and glaciers bordering on those pastures, and steep ac- 
elivities, which are continued to the very. summits of these stu- 
pendous peaks ¢. The foregoing deseription corresponds partially 
with the description of the valley of Mexico. This valley, which 
is about 18 leagues in Jength and 12 in breadth, is situated on the 
summit of por, hyritic and amygdaloid basaltic rocks, surrounded 
by a circular crest of mountains 67 leagues in circumference f. 

“* In comparing the Alps on the Italian or Piedmontese side 
with those on the side of Savoy, Switzerland, and Dauphiny, there 
@re great difirences observable both with respect to the height 
and nature of the mountains. On the side of Piedmont they ter- 
minate more abruptly ; forming a wall, as it were, and rising sud- 
denly from the termination of the plain of Piedmort §. Nor does 
this appear to be, entirely at least, the effect of an actual removal 
ot a part of the group; since even in the case of Mont Blanc, 
which is flanked by e+ terior chains on the side of Italy, and pro- 
tected therefore from the action of any removing cause in that 
direction, the escarpments are much more abrupt on that side than 
it any other direction |}. 

** The nature of the strata is often as capricious as their arrange- 
ment: thus the most elevated and central parts of the chain of 
Mont Cenis ‘are calcareo-micaceous schists; while granite forms 
the secondary ridges: and the central and highest rocks are nearly 
horizontal in their stratification, while the exterior ridges are 
nearly vertical. On the south-east side of the Alps the granite 
descends nearly into the plain, and there are scarcely any cal- 
careous strata till you approach Genoa or Venice; and there is 
serpentine in abundance: but the converse of this holds on the 
north-west side: and Saussure adds, that Pallas has algo noticed in 
Russia and Siberia a marked diflerence between opposite sides of 
the same chain **. The opposite sides of the chain which the pas- 
sage of the Simplon traverses are very different: che northern 
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-side, looking to the Vallais, consists almost entirely of vertical 
beds of micaceous limestone: the southern side, looking to Italy, 
consists of quartzose micaceous schist, of gneiss, and of a schis- 
tose granite, in strata either horizontal or inclined at an angle not 
greater than from thirty to forty *.” P. 138. 


We are not aware that the principles, upon which the Wer- 
nerians explain the formation of the primitive mountains, would 
lead us, a priori, to expect the regularity and subordination 
which are supposed to appear in their arrangement. At all 
events, if we take into consideration the tremendous disrup- 
tions, uplifting, and overturnings to which the whole outer 
crust of the earth has been subjected, we shall no longer be 
‘surprised at the want of uniformity in the collocation of moun- 
tain masses. A more extensive and careful examination of par- 
ticulars will, we have no doubt, bring many things to light 
calculated to arrest the premature geveralization to which we 
are now alluding ; and surely when we advert to the almost 
boundless field in which observation must be carried on ;—the 
most elevated mountains and the deepest ravines, the excava- 
tions of the miner, and the natural cavern, the shores of Lap- 
land, of New Holland and of China, the burning continent 
and the frozen island,—it will not be thought astonishing should 
new discoveries occasionally demand a little modification of 
theory. But we repeat once more, that the fundamental doc- 
trines of Werner are not involved in any of the apparent ano- 
malies which Professor Kidd has brought forward. 

In enumerating the agents which appear to have been em- 
ployed in the production of geological phenomena, it may 
seem strange to pass without noticing the Mosaical deluge. — Lt 
may be replied, m excuse of the omission, that the waters 
which were brought upon the earth to punish the sins of men 
are not only comparatively recent, but, except some beds of 
gravel and rolled masses of rocks, there are no appearances 
which can be certainly ascribed to their operation. ‘The great 
works of nature were already past; the chaotic waters had 
long ago deposited the materials. which they held suspended in 
solution; the mountains were consolidated, and the stratified 
rocks had assumed their places at their respective levels, long 
before the iniquity of men waxed great on the. earth., The 
flood, therefore, has left no traces of its presence but in the 
devastation it produced ; and setting aside all authority but that 
of science, the most determined sceptic must admit, that a power- 
ful rush of waters has passed over mauy parts of the earth’s sur- 
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face, since it was first laid dry. ‘The most unequivocal proof of 
this, in our opinion, are these huge msulated masses of stone 
which are found in every part of the globe; for, as Dr. Kidd 
observes, they are evidently water-worn, and, judging from the 
identity of their mternal character, have as evidently once 
formed a portion of some of the native strata. 


“ It was Saussure’s opinion that the waters of the ocean, in 
which he supposes mountains to have been formed, were still in 
part covering those mountains, when a violent earthquake all at 
once opened numerous subterranean cavities, and rent asunder 
many of the strata. The waters then rushing towards those cavi- 
ties, with a violence proportioned to the height of their level, ex- 
cavated deep vallies, ps carried with them immense quantities of 
earth, sand, and fragments of all kinds of rocks. This half liquid 
accumulation, hurried on by the weight of the water, lodged itself 
at those heights where we still see many of the scattered fragments. 
The waters afterwards continuing to run, but with a rapidity gra- 
dually lessening in proportion to the diminution of their height, 
carried away by little and little the lightest particles; and cleared 
the vallies of the heaps of mud by which they had been clogged, 
leaving behind either the heavier masses only, or those also, which 
accidental position or an unusually settled lodgment protected from 
their action *. 

** A rush of water, like that just described, Sayssure calls a 
débacle; and the sudden eruption of a mass of water from any bar- 
rier which had previously confined it, would represent the effects 
of a debacle on a small scale. The great debacle, to which m his 
writings he so often alludes, is supposed to have been occasioned 
by the sudden retreat of the waters of the chaotic ocean, as above 
described: and he thinks it probable, that the beds of the principal 
Alpine vallies have in many instances been formed by sand and 
gravel brought by the great debacle + : and that rivers, (as in the 
valley of the Durance which rises in high Dawphiny,} by wash- 
ing away the earth and sand mixed with the pebbles that have 
been formerly deposited, bring these pebbles to view ¢.” P. 168. 


This debacle of the French philosopher would correspond 
sufhciently in its effects with the Mosaic deluge, provided 
there were found in the immense gravel depositions which every 
where occur, any fossil remains of the human species. It 
seems unanimously agreed among antiquaries and anatomists 
that, except the specimen lately sent from Guadaloupe by Sir 
Alexander Cochgane, no human skeleton has ever been found, 
even in alluvial formation. Various accounts indeed have been 
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published of such fossil bones, and the fact must be very gene- 
rally known that Plater, professor of anatomy at Basil, de- 
scribed with great seriousness, the petrified remains of an ele- 
an found at Lucerne, which he converted into a giant at 
east nineteen feet high. The Lucernese, we are told, were 
so perfectly satisfied with this discovery, that they caused a paint- 
ing to be made of the giant as he must have appeared when 
alive, assumed two such giants as the supporters of the city arms, 
and had the portraits hung up in their public hall. ‘The Land- 
voight Engel, however, not so easily convinced as to the origin 
of these bulky fossils, maintained that our planet, before the 
creation of the present race of men, was inhabited by the fallen 
angels, and that these bones were parts of the skeletons of those 
miserable beings. Scheuchzer's “ homo diluvii testis” turned 
out, as every body knows, to be a proteus or salamander ; and 
Spallanzani’s hill of human bones, has been found, upon mi- 
nute examination, not to contain one fragment. With all these 
facts before us, we are nevertheless inclined to believe that the 
gravel and alluvial depositions, in Alpine regions, may be as- 
cribed to the Mosaical deluge; and we would account for the 
absence of human bones in a fossil state, by alledging that those 
parts of the earth in which man has taken up his principal resi- 
deuce, have not yet been minutely examined. May there not 
be, in the plains of Kurdistan, some basins of mineral deposits 
hitherto unvisited by the prying geologist, where the remaius of 
Noah’s contemporaries, and the monuments of their genius, re- 
pose deep in the soil? In this opinion, however, we do not 
enjoy the support of Professor Kidd, who reasons against it in 
the following wanuer ; 


“ It is very commonly supposed also that depositions of gravel 
are the consequence of the Mosaic deluge; against which suppo- 
sition, I think, the following is a strong argument. The period 
which intervened between Adam and Noah is us long as between 
Noah and the building of Rome; but at the time that Rome was 
built it appears from historical evidence that a great of Europe 
was pocnes, and that even our own island was inhabited. Rea- 
soning then on that datum, the same parts were probally pesgive 
at the time of the flood (especially as human life exte toa 
longer period before than after that catastrophe); and conse- 
quently we might expect to find the remains of human bodies, and 
of instruments of art, in such situations as we find the remains 
of other animals; if these last mentioned remains are the monu- 
ments of the Mosaic deluge: or, if not the remains of human 
bodies, at least we might expect to find the remains of existing 
as well as of extinct species: for we learn from Scripture, that the 
flood was only intended to destroy individuals; the species —. 
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been miraculously preserved. It may be said, that the absence of 
human remains is a negative argument, which may be overturned 
the next moment by the discovery of the remains of human 
bodies in beds of true gravel. This is however not likely ; and at 
all events it is evident, that the history of gravel beds is accom- 
panied with facts as inexplicable as are found in the history of the 
regular strata. But, whatever were the cause of the deposition of 
gravel beds, it appears pretty certain that no process of that kind 
took place at any period between the formation of the earliest and 
the latest of the regular strata: for I cannot find that any thing 
resembling a true gravel bed is interposed between any of the 
series of any formation: yet if stratification were now to be re- 
sumed, it is clear that the existing beds of gravel would be covered 
as well as the uppermost of the regular strata.” P. 163, 


Before we conclude our rewarks on this interesting little 
volume, we shall take notice of a fact quoted by Dr. Kidd, from 
Humboldt, relative to the lakes which are still seen in the val- 
ley of Mexico. - Nothing startled us so much in the various 
descriptions which we perused of the celebrated floetz forma- 
tion, in the neighbourhood of Paris, as the alternation of beds 
containmg respectively salt-water and fresh-water sheils. It is 
a sufficient stretch of imagination to suppose, that the sea 
would advance and recede so us repeatedly to cover and leave 
dry that immense basin; but to assert that it was alternately 
overflowed from the land and from the ocean, appears to ex- 
ceed all the bounds of probability. ‘The valley m which the 
city of Mexico is situated, says Humboldt, though more than 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea, is literally encir- 
eled by a chain of mountains; and it seems evident that this 
valley was formerly an immense lake, of which the five compa- 
ratively small lakes, now occupying portions of it, some of fresh 
and some of salt-water, are the remains.. In 1520, Cortez 
described two great lakes as existing in this’valley, the one of 
salt-water, the other of fresh; and whatever difficulty we may 
find im accounting for the fact, it comes from such unquestion- 
able and unsuspicious authority, that we must implicitly admit 
its reality. If, then, the valley of Mexico shail, at auy future 
period, be thrown open and examined with the same miuute 
attention which has been bestowed upon the environs of Paris, 
there is every reason to expect that similar appearances will be 
exhibited. ‘There will be some strata characterized by marine 
éxuvie, and other strata having the remains of shell-fish pecu- 
liar to fresh-water ; and when the philosopher stall infer from 
these facts, that salt-water, as well as fresh, has contributed to 
the formation of the mineral deposits, in the basin of Mexico, 
he will only have to refer to the writings of Cuvier and Brong- 
niart 
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niart to apply at once a case in point, and a full illustration of 
the geological doctrine which it involves. Indeed there is 
scarcely any subject of more importance than the history of 
lakes, whether we regard it in connection with hydrographty or 
as it throws light upon the aqueous origin of certain rocks. 
Von Buch describes a very interesting local formation of this 
kind, which he discovered at Locle, in the district of Jura. It 
is contained in an inclosed valley, 1665 French feet above the 
lake of Neufchatel, and 2959 above the level of the sea, and 
is, we are further told, about two miles and a quarter long, and 
about a mile broad. The valley contains many small hills, 
from 200 to 300 feet in height ; the lowest stratum of which, 
resting immediately on the same limestone of which the neigh- 
bouring mountains are composed, is a very coarse conglomerate 
of that limestone. On the conglomerate rests a pretty thick 
bed of marly limestone, of a white colour, and which is fine, 
earthy, and almost friable. ‘Throughout the whole extent it is 
intermixed with small river shed/s, which still retain their natural 
substance and texture. ‘There is also found hornstone with fresh- 
water shells, bituminous shale, and a bed of coals including nu- 
merous bivalve shells ; and it is worthy of particular notice that 
all these minerals are the produce of a small inclosed lake, 
for not one ttace of these works is to be seen beyoud the 
mountains that surround Locle* ‘The well-known local forma~ 
tion at Aningen must be explained on the saine principle, 
Both Von Buch and Blumenbach are of opinion that it is a de+ 
position which had taken place in a lake which anciently covered 
that ground, and accordingly that the fishes, insects, leaves, and 
other" organic bodies, which abound in it, had been carried 
thither by the rivers from the adjacent country. It seems, in 
short, a matter of the highest probability, that on the courses 
of all the great rivers, such valleys or Jake formations are very 
frequent. Mr. Jameson, in the work to which we have already 
referred, mentious several ef both on the Rhine and on the Da- 
nube. “ As long as the Rhine,” says he, “ continues in the 
Alps, these basins are inconsiderable, but they increase in mag- 
nitude as soon as it leaves these elevated regions. ‘The basiu, 
in which the lake of Constance is situated, may serve as an ex- 
ample.. A second occurs in Baden, which extends from Upper 
Alsace to Hundsruck and the vicinity of Mayence, where the 
Rhine forces its way through a narrow rocky passage. The 
river district of the Danube forms a basin in Swabia, several in 
Bavaria, and one in Lower Austria; and the current is still 
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nearly shut up at Presburgh, which forms the entrance into the 
great valley of Hungary. At the lower extremity of Hungary 
the river is again forced to seek its way through a narrow rocky 
channel at Orosova, which is the only opening from Hungary 
into Wallachia. It now continues its course through Wallachia, 
and at length falls into the Black Sea. We have a continuation, 
observes the Professor, of these vallies or basins, although still 
filled with water, in the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Mediterranean. The Elbe exhibits many similar appear- 
ances ; so does the Don in Aberdeenshire, and the Annan, near 
Dumfries. ‘The travels of Lewis and Clarke to the source of 
Missouri furnish a variety of instances in which that river has 
laid ummense vallies dry, by cutting a channel for itself through 
the barrier which formerly shut it up; and one place is men- 
tioned where that magnificent stream, 550 yards in width, has 
worn out a passage to the depth of 1200 feet, m a rock of 
hornblende and felspar. 

We offer our thanks to Professor Kidd for the little essay 
which has suggested these remarks, and beg leave to assure 
him that the industry, candour, and just reasoning, of which 
it presents so many proofs, have created in our minds no small 
regret, that he has determined to bid farewell to mineralogical 
pursuits. Much still remains to be done in the field of rational 
geognosy; and no man requires to be told that its progress will 
be most successfully advanced, by collecting facts from every 
authentic source, by personally examining aud comparing na- 
ture on the great scale, and by bringing forward such anomalies 
or exceptions as will prevent a too hasty induction. All this 
Dr. Kidd has exemplitied in the present work, and we conclude 
our commendation by merely referring to the caution and de- 
licacy which he has shewn on the subject of religious belief. 
Nove ave charged by him with infidel or atheistical opinions, 
and every one is exhorted to conduct his enquiries, in the de- 
partment of scieuce, with a due respect for even the prejudices 
of the pious. We have only to add in defence of this unpo- 
pular and defamed study, that it carries nothing in its mysteries 
hostile to the faith of a Christian; while, on the contrary, it 
has furnished several collateral and important proofs that the 


Mosaical history is a true and faithful record of man, and of 
the globe as the habitation of man. 
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gether with Critical Remarks upon the Interpretations of 
preceding Commentators, and more particularly upon the 
Systems of Mr. Faber and Mr. Cuninghame. By James 
Hatley Frere, Esq. The second edition. 8vo, 12s. Hatchard. 
1815. 


IT is a pleasing circumstance, honourable to the days and to 
the land we live in, that many learned laymen, following the 
example of the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, haye devoted their 
leisure td the investigation of the prophecies. ‘This increased 
and increasing attention to the prophetic parts of the sacred 
‘volume is itself a verification of prophecy, and will, no doubt, 
be rewarded with the promised success. By the excursive 
researches and persevering diligence of both clergy and laity, the 
knowledge of these awful subjects will be increased, and the 
faith of the present and of the coming generations more and 
more established. 

In reviewing the work of this learned layman on the prophe- 
cies, we shall principally advert to those parts and passages, 
which, when the volume first appeared, powerfully excited pub- 
lic attention. What relates (as many things in this Combined 
View necessarily da) to times long past, may be omitted or briefly 
noticed ; but in applying prophetic predictions to events of 
recent date, or (as supposed) immediately impending, whiere 
mistakes may be pregnant with consequences most fatal, we 
should proceed with the utmostdeliberation and trembling caution. 

There are many undoubted synchronisms in the Apocalypse 
of St. John, which the incomparable Mede, we believe, was 
the first to point out and demonstrate. We have often thought 
it would be an important step towards the obtaining of a clear 
view of this awful book, to transcribe, either from the original 
text or from our English version, the several passages relating to 
the same period of time, and to arrange them in parallel columns ; 
but we never in earnest attempted to carry the design into execu- 
tion. Mr. Frere has prefixed to his book a scheme, or “ General 
Plan” of the prophecies, supposed by him to be synchronical, 
which is convenient and useful; but it would be far better, if 
practicable, to have the passages themselves at one view laid 
before us. 

Mr. Frere makes the first six trumpets coincident in point of 
time with the six first seals; in which he not ouly deserts the 
authority of Mr. Mede, Mr. Faber and others, but apparently 
offers great violence to the text itself; in which, besides other 
marks of time, the first trumpet is not represented as sounding 
ill after the seventh seal has been opened. ' 

ln his introductory observations, after expressing his — 
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that the systems of commentators on the prophecies are not 
formed on plans sufficiently simple and comprehensive, he pro. 
ceeds to lay down certain rules of his own. The first of these 
rules, on which he appears to lay great stress, and has in fact 
made it part of the title of his book, is this: All the pro- 
phecies must be arranged on one uniform plan.” p. 5. It 
is very true that all prophecies, which have for their object 
the sume event, or the same series of events, must be “ ar- 
ranged,” or explaimed, ** on one uniform plan ;” for all truth, 
whether perfectly or inypertectly declared, is in every part con- 
sistent with itself. But there are numberless prophecies (those, 
for stance, concerning ‘Tyre and Nineveh and Babylon, in the 
Old ‘Testament, and concerning the destruction of Jerusalem in 
the New) which have little if any relation to one another, and 
none at all to that class of prophecies, which’ are the subject of 
Mir. Frere’s Combined View. All these prophecies, which Mr. 
I’. no doubt excluded in his own mind, he should have excluded 
in fraunmg his fundamental rule ; and the rule, so limited, is in- 
dubitably a most important one, but at the same time so obvi- 
ous, that, it is presumed, no commentator ever attempted to 
explam two or more prophecies, relating to the same subject, 
otherwise than on one and the same plan, or so as to make them, 
m his judgment, uniform and consistent. 

Mr. F. appears to take to himself some credit, because an 
apprehension, which he had expressed, that his work would 
not be out, before Buonaparte would leave France and go to 
Italy, was, as he says, “ realized.” ut as no reason or ground 
for this apprehension is suggested, it cau only be regarded as a 
conjecture, which happened to be verified, if indeed it was 
veritied; for Elba, to which we suppose he alludes, though 
previously subject to an ltalian stafe, is neither “ Italy,” ner a 
part of lialy. 

‘The work consists of five chapters; of which the first con- 
tains introductory observations, rules of interpretation, arrange- 
ment of the Prophecies, and a Symbolical Dictionary. ‘Vhe 
second is on Daniel’s Vision of the great Image; the third om 
the Vision of the Four Beasts, particularly of the Little Papal 
Horn; the fourth on the Vision of the Ram and the He-goat, 
and the Mahometan Little Horn. 

The work therefore, as far as it is yet completed, is strictly a 
view ouly of the prophecies of Damel, the author hoping at 
some future ime to complete his-plan, by adding a sinnlar mi- 
pute mterpretation of the Prophecies (as he calls them) of Es- 
dras and ot St. John. But many passages of both, and parti- 

cularly of the Apocalypse, are brought torward and interpreted 
iu the present volume, im explaining what he deems contempo- 
rapeous with them im tbe prophecies of Dauiel. 


On€ 
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Ove notion, which frequently occurs in the work before us, 
we fervently wish were as certain, as it is-consolatory. Sup- 
posing the 1260 years of the dominance of the papal horn to 
have ended in 1792, and assigning the period of thirty years, 
from that date, for the final and complete overthrow of that 
power, and of the horns or kingdoms, into which the Roman 
empire was divided, he finds one of the ten kingdoms, the 
Protestant British nation, is at the very commencement of this 
time of wrath and desolation taken under the immediate pro- 
tection of Heaven, and remains tranquil and victorious, behold- 
ing and rejoicing at the downfall of Babylon and the tremendous 
but just judgments of God upon his enemies. ‘This opinion 
may be seen stated m pages 14. 21. 27. SQ. 93. n. 105. 114. 
137. 403. and the passages of Scripture, from which it is 
deduced, are Rev. vii. 1-8. xiv. 113. xv. @. Dan. vii. 11. 
25. xi. 32. 

When it is said, that after the expiration of “ a time and 
times, and the dividing of time” (whenever that period does 
expire) ‘ judgment was given to the saints of the Most High,” 
“ and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven 
shall be given” to them, we may safely conclude, that (whoever 
they be) they shall, as a body, be victorious; but whether they 
shall be instruments or merely spectators of the vengeance, 
whether the victory shall be atchieved with much or with little 
suffermg and slaughter on their part, there is no imtimation. 
Neither, again, is it evident from the Apocalypse, nor proved 
by the commentator, that the symbolical Israel, the “ sealed” 
and protected ‘ servants of God,” are all of one nation; nor 
that the protection is assigned to its proper time. ‘They may 
rather be regarded as denoting the faithful servants of God, of 
every tribe and kindred, who in times of trouble and distress 
adhere to him, and “ follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 
They “ were redeemed from among men, being the first-fruits 
unto God, and to the Lamb ;” and therefore belong probably 
to some much earlier period, than that which follows the ter- 
mination of the 1260 years. Mr. Faber considers the 144,000 
of chapter xiv. as the immediate successors of the 144,000 of 
chapter vii. who bore their testimony tothe truths of the Gospel 
in the days of paganism, before the age of Constantine, as the 
other, he thinks, do afterwards, during the depressed state of 
the Church in the wilderness, previous to the time of the refor- 
maton. Accordmgly we may observe, that immediately after 
this vision, St. John sees what is justly conceived to denote the 
dawn of the reformation, an “ angel tlying in the midst of hea~ 
ven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth.” ‘This first angel Mr. Faber upplies to La- 
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ther, the second to Calvm and the reformed continental 
churches, and the third to the Church of England. But here 
we are compelled, by many substantial reasons, as we consider 
them, to dissent from this celebrated author, to whom m many 
respects the Christian world is so much indebted for his work on 
the Prophecies. If the first angel is rightly mterpreted from 
the Apocalypse itself (1. 20.) to denote a Christian minister, 
surely the other two angels should typify individual ministers 
also, and not churches. Whatever might be the merits of the 
Swiss reformer m denouncing and confuting the errors of pope- 
ry, When the incalculable mischief and impiety of bis decretum 
horrsdile ave laid im the other scale, we cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that John Calvin would be singled out and predicted as 
an “ angel” in the volume of infallible truth and holimess. Be- 

sides, Calvin was contemporary with Luther; and therefore 
cannot be supposed to be the second angel, “ followimg” the 
other, whom he did not survive more than the space of about 
eight years. We cannot therefore but accede to the opmion of 


* the incomparable Dr. Hales, that the earlier arrangement, which 


he suggests, making the three angels to be Wickliffe, Huss, and 
Luther, who followed each other in three successive centuries, 
is far preferable. Nor is it a little striking, that of Daniel's 
two numbers, 1290 days and 1335 days, counting forwards from 
what seems to be the time of their commencement, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, when “ the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up,” 
the first leads us exactly to A. D. 1860, the precise year deter- 
mined as the commencement of Wicklifte’s testimony by so 
many independent authorities, which renders the circumstance, 
Dr. Hales observes, “‘ really remarkable ;” and the larger num- 
ber 1335, similarly reckoned, brings us ov, with equal accu- 
racy, to A. D. 1405; m which year, as various other early aue 
thors have noted, John Huss began to preach against the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome. There is no propbetic num- 
ber directing us mm hke manver to the other great champien of 
the reformation; but in the third angel, as Dr. Hales observes, 
the sagacity of Mede first descried the faithful representative 
of Luther, who im the next century, A. D. 1517, followed the. 
other two; and warned the votaries of the beasi, of the dread- 
ful danger that impended over them, if they still persisted in 
following him. Mede’s Works, p, 518. ed. 1672. 

‘The determination of the several prophetic periods in Daniel 
is a question of high Importance, but withal extremely arduous ; 
which will not perhaps be settled with complete satisfaction, 
in every instance, before the tme of the end. Solutions have 
been offered, which have something plausible to recommend 

them ; 
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them: but, at the same time, all or most of them are liable ty 
strong objections. ‘The termination of each period will, no 
doubt, usher In some remarkable event or revolution ; but the 
nature of the events, in one or two instances, net bemg foretold, 
in that case even the arrival of the time may not unfold the 
prophecy, till the consistency and agreement of the whole 
series shull illustrate and confirm the several separate members. 

Dr. Hales having observed, that there is no number in the 
Bibie whose genuineness is better ascertained than the 2800 
days, In order to come at the beginning of the days, counts back 
70 weeks (or 490 years) from the destruction of Jerusalem, 
foretold in a subsequent vision (c. ix.) and thus the beginning 
of the period (420 A. C.) being known, the end of the period 
is known also, A. D. 1880; for 420 +4 1880 — 2300. 

This is very ingenious, and leads us to a safe period which is 
not yet arrived. But it seems altogether improbable, that a 
vision, the meaning of which the holy prophet immediately 
sought for, and which, in consequence, his heavenly mstructor 
bade Gabriel cause him to understand, should depend for its 
mode of interpretation on a vision which was not seen till some 
years afterwards; nor is there, it is believed, another instance 
to be found in Scripture of thus counting back, im order to 
reckon fortards. The commencement of the time must, im all 
appearance, be taken either from the predicted desolation, 
(which, whether that of Autiochus* or of the Romans be in- 
tended, extends to a period so much out of the range of pro- 
phecy, that we cannot suppose it to be the time intended) or 
else “ from the time when the prophet wrote,” (or rather when 
the vision was seen) which Mr. Frere takes to be the true cem- 
mencement of “ all the historical prophecies.” It would seem 
therefore we must adopt the reading of the Septuagint, 2400 ; 
from which if we deduct the date of the vision, B.C. 553, we 
come to 1847, the time when *¢ the sanctuary shall be cleansed,” 
the true import of which the time will shew. ‘This then 1s Mr. 
Frere’s calculation, p. 247. 

Mr. Faber and Mr. Frere agree in supposing the space of 75 
years, divided mto distinct portions of 3O years and 45 years, 
will intervene between the end of the three times and a half (or 
1260 years) andthe Millenmum. ‘This idea is founded on the. 
supposition that the three periods meutioned m the last chapter 
of Daniel, namely, three times and a half (or (200 years) and 


nt 


* Antiochus Epiphanes, A. C. 170, which deductedjfrom 2300, 
gives A. D. 2130. But if we calculate from the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 70, we are carried to A. 1). 2370. 
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124@ days and 1335 days, have one and the same commence- 

ment, an opinion which seems neither sufficiently proved nor 
probable, For when a specitic date is assigned to the second 
of these numbers, (belonging im appearance and as is generally 
believed to the ¢hird also) this affords a strong presumption 
that the date does not belong to the first of the three. Now 
the time intended is marked by these two circumstances, the 
taking away of the daily sacrifice and the setting up of the abo- 
mination of desolation; a description which in appearance must 
be understood either of the profanation of the temple by An- 
tiochus, to which Mr. Mede applies it, or of the destruction 
of the city and temple by ‘Titus, to which, as we have seen, 
Dr. Hales with greater probability applies it. 

As for the period of 1260 years, so often mentioned under 
different modes of corresponding numeration, and therefore in- 
fallibly fixed, we cannot but think the date of its commence- 
ment in the year 600, which Mr. Faber and others have assign- 
ed, when the saints were delivered into the hand of the little 
hom by the Emperor Phocas, constituting Boniface the third 
Universal Bishop and Supreme Head of the Church, far more 
probable than the earlier date of 533, which Mr, Frere and Mr. 
Cuninghame have chosen; but which any other sober man 
must think is irrefragably refuted by the events. “ The period 
having begun in the month of March, 535, its termination,” 
Mr. F. says, with a latitude of reckoning not very ets 
““ may have been at any point of time from March, 1792, 
March, 1793. The principal explosion of the Beonch — 
lution happened on the 10th August, 1792—an event of an im- 
portance wonderfully adapted to mark the expiration of the long 
period of 1260 years” of suffermg. True, if the sufferings 
of the sats had then ended, and more auspicious days suc- 
ceeded ; but after the lapse of twenty-three years, of ‘almost 
incessant warfare and havoc and devastation, since the French 
revolution, who can yet discern even the dawning of those 
blessed days, when “ nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” Mr. F. says, 
and we believe truly, that “ the reign of the Saints is spoken of 
as commencing immediately at the expiration of the 1260 
years. P. 19¢. 

\Ve can readily believe that the vials of divine wrath began 
to be poured out on the Beast and his followers in the porten- 
tous year, 1792; and that “ heavy judgments” have since in 
quick succession “* been inflicted on the Roman Catholic divi- 
sions of the Western Roman Empue,” while “ Britain, the 
Protestant kingdom, has e scaped,” and been delivered. But it 
has not been “ nostra sine parte perich.” “ Blood has indeéd 
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been given them to drink,” blood spilled by their own hands, in 
successive revolutions, massacres, and anarchy. But we have 
been not merely spectators, but mstruments in the hand of Pro- 
vidence ; and im the arduous struggle, while we honourably 
stood up to rescue and defend the oppressed against their unjust 
aggressors, numberless are the lives of our own brave and heroic 
countrymen which have been sacrificed nm the couflict. 

We cannot therefore regard these days of trouble, wherein 
all suffer, because all are guilty, though they do not, thank 
God, suffer equaliy, as their guilt, we trust, is not equal; we 
cannot regard these days of woe and suffering as the actual 
commencement of the oP allel aa though we view them as a 

relude to that fast-approaching and blessed era, 

We have another strong objection to this part of Mr. Frere’s 
work, which applies also to Mr. Faber. If the 1260 years ex- 
pired in 1792, then the death and resurrection of the witnesses 
of truth, who prophesy in sackcloth during that long period, are 
already past. But we never could persuade ourselves to accede 
to Mr. Faber’s opinion, that these things happened under the 
Smalcaldic League, almost three centuries ago, when the Jn- 
terim was eutorced im the year 1548. ‘The interpretation, 
which the profoundly learned and judicious Mede, a century 
after the period suggested, maturely considered, and apparently 
on solid grounds rejected, is not likely with good auspices to be 
revived. If this hypothesis is adopted, then, from the assumed 
commencement of their testimony, instead of prophesying 1260 
years, the witnesses did not prophesy 1200, no nor even 1000 
years, clothed in sackcloth. At the same time the horrid mas- 
sacre at Paris im 1572, the revocation of the edict at Nantes, 
and successive Lrish massacres, all subsequent to the supposed 
revival of the witnesses, are fearful monitions, that the days of 
mourning are not yet ended. Again; the events which took 
place litue less than three centuries ago, cannot with propriety 
be regarded as what was to happen, when the witnesses “ had 
finished,” or ‘* were about to finish” their testimony. The ca- 
lamity, which was confined, to one corner of Germany, does 
hot appear to be sufficiently extensive and momeutous to answer 
the demand of the prediction in the Apocalypse: and the great 
earthquake, which was to be “ the same hour,” or to synchro- 
nize with the revival of the witnesses, is prolonged, surely with 
inadmissible length of duration, from 1530 (before the death of 
the witnesses) to. the vear 1688, more than a century after their 
Supposed resurrection. 

On the whele of this matter, we would observe, that fear, 
the parent of caution, is less dangerous than confidence. We 
date not therefore venture to throw aside our armour, nor cease 
to 
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to be on the watch, lest when we say, Peace, and all things are 
at rest, sudden destruction should come upon us. And in this, 
whether it be apprehension or circumspection, we have the 
concurrence of one who has recently viewed the prophecies 
with an intelligent eye. Dr. Hales thinks the last persecution 
of the witnesses, shortly before the expiration of the period 
(which he brings down, whether correctly or otherwise, to the 
year 1880) lhkely to tke place in England, denoted by the 
tenth part of the city, one of the ten kingdoms into which the 
Roman Empire was divided, and “ the street” her most popu- 
lous region, the metropolis of the British Empire, London and 
ber environs, that “ greatest seminary of religion and virtue, as 
also of irreligion and vice.” . 

We hasten with pleasure to a pomt on which our sentiments 
are iii unison with Mr. Frere’s. In considering the ten horns or 
kings of the fourth beast in Daniel, he proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of a territorial division of the Roman Empire into ten 
distinct sovereignties or states ; on which principle he observes, 
“ they must necessarily be considered as continuing to exist, 
through all their changes, as long as their territories are kept 
distinct from each other, and remain the seats of separate go- 
vernments.” He therefore gives the following list of the ten 
kingdoms: Ravenna, Lombardy, Rome, Naples, Tuscany, 
France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Britam. And the three first 
named, which are known to form the Papal states, following 
Sir L. Newton, Bishop Newton and others, he makes to be 
the three horns or states, which were plucked up and subdued 
by the little Papal horn ; by which removal of three of the ten 
primary horns, he became a temporal power like the rest, 
though “ diverse from them,” mvested with a spirttual as well 
as a temporal sword. 

And here we would observe, that provided the numbers are 
made out correctly, it seems of little moment whether we en- 
quire first for the ten or the three; but as the latter is the 
sinaller number and coupled with this circumstance, that the 
three required were plucked up by the little horn, it is reason- 
able to presume, that the three, so described, may be disco- 
vered with greater certainty ; whereas im the larger number of 
ten, there is more room for doubt and uncertainty. But when 
it is said in the Apocalypse, that the ten horns of the beast 
shall hate the Papal harlot (that is the little horn under a dif- 
ferent symbol) and “ make her desolate, and naked, and bum 
her with fire,” it is evidently implied, that they should (all or 
most of them) exist at the time of her downfall, and cause her 
desiruction. ‘Therefore the Heruli, and Ostrogoths, and Van- 
dals, and others, which for many ages past have had no exist- 

ence, 
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ence, seem to be improperly reckoned among the horns of the 
beast. 

It is not necessary to bestow much time on the latter part of 
Mr. Frere’s work, where from p. 339 to the end of the volume 
(p. 476,) we have the whole history of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
past, present and impending, regularly deduced (quo jure, quave 
injuria) from prophecy. ‘Phe tacility with which this is done 
is wonderful. In commenting on the last prophecy of Daniel, 
after applying the first part of it, ws others have done with the 
clearest evidence, to the “ mighty king” of Greece and the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, down to the sudden fall of Antiochus 
the Great, (xi. 19.) instead of going on with the line of oriental 
history, he makes an abrupt transition of little less than 2000 
years, and contends that the “ raiser of taxes” in the next verse 
is Louis XVL. who was “ destroyed neither in anger nor in 
battle,” but basely deposed and murdered by his own subjects. 
‘The “ vile person,” his successor, is the Corsican upstart, in 
whose life and achievements all that follows to the end of the 
40th verse, “ has already,” as he endeavours to shew, “ been 
clearly accomplished ;” and the remainder will follow in its 
season, till, having “ planted the tabernacles of his palace” in 
Palestine, “ between the seas,” (the Mediterranean and As- 
phaltite sea) “ on the glorious holy mountain, he shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him.” (Dan. xi. 45.) 

This accommodation to recent events of a prophecy in the 
first half of it long ago fulfilled, does not demand a laborious 
refutation. Of the author’s dexterity of adaptation, a few spe- 
cimens may suffice. 

It is admitted by Mr. F. that 


“ In the first part of this prophecy, which related to the divided 
Macedonian Empire, the Kings of the North and of the South 
were the Kings of Syria and of Egypt ; but in this latter part of 
the prophecy relating (Mr. F. says) to the Roman Empire, these 
terms will be found to designate the principal potentates of the 
north and of the south of Earope. As the Emperor of Russia is 
unquestionably the principal Potentate of the North, so the Em- 
peror of Austria must be considered as the principal Potentate of 


the South. Again; as Austria literally means South, the title,- 
King or Emperor of Austria, is, in fact, the same as King of the 


South.’ P. 361. 


“ On these grounds,” such as they are, the present Emperor 
of Austria is supposed to be meant by “ the King of the South,” 
verse 25; and yet presently, verse 29, the South has its ancient 
designation, and means Egypt. P. 588. 

We are taught to think that the people designated by “ the 
holy 
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holy covenant,” (verse 28, 30,) are “ the highly favoured na- 
tion of Great Britain.” Pp. 579, 408. A character and situa- 
tion, in which, if justly attributed to us, we might have great 
satisfaction, had we not been previously informed that “ the 
Prince of the Covenant” (verse 22) is one, whom we would 
not very willingly have for our leader, the Pc.pe. Pp. 347, 368. 

“« The people that do know their God, shall be strong, and 
do exploits.” Verse $2. To this high encomium, (whether 
actually spoken of the British nation, p. 403, or not) we have, 


_ through God’s unspeakable blessing, some claim; and when it 


is observed, that the next clause, “‘ they that understand among 
the people, shall imstruct many,” belongs to us also, p. 415, 
with this too we might console ourselves, did not the eye run 
on to the sequel of the verse; “ yet they shail fall by the sword, 
and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many days.” Where 
is now the security of Great Britam? Be not alarmed; Mr. F. 
is an adroit as well as daring auxiliary. The honour is our’s ; 
the danger is not our’s. ‘The sufferers are—“ the Protestant 
nations of Germany.” P. 419. 

“ The mighty Emperor (or King) of the North came 
against Buonaparte (p. 456) with chariots and with horse- 
men”—it is all very true: “ and with many ships.” Here there 
is some difficulty; for as Mr. F. himself says, “ the Emperor 
of Russia Soadels did not attack Buonaparte with many ships.” 
But virtuti nil arduum est. ‘The magic wand of the interpreter 
can im a moment convert these ‘* many ships” into “ a numer- 
ous artillery !” 

But to be serious, as we ought to be, though it is not very 
easy to be so, when such liberties are taken, and such crude 
conjectures obtruded, on the awful subject of prophecy. We 
are far from maintaming, that of this sublime prophecy, ex- 
tending, as it evidently does, from the time of the holy pro- 
phet to a period beyond the present day, there are no parts 
which relate to the marvellous events that have recently passed, 
or are now passing, on the theatre of Europe. On the con- 
trary, we deem it probable, that the latter part uf the chapter 
(verse 36 to the end) does foretel events, in which either Buo- 
parte himself, or Revolutionary France, is a principal agent. 
What we disapprove and deprecate is precipitate and peremp- 
tory decision on matters while they are m progress, when every 
day teems with events that are alike astonishing and unexpected. 
ln what remains to be fulfilled, the order of events and scenes 
of acuon, and many other circumstances, are so graphically de- 
liveated by the prophetic pencil of the man “ greatly beloved,” 
that when the things come to pass, as they assuredly will in 
their season, the luminous evideuce of the whole will strike 
7 conviction 
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conviction in every beholder, and every tongue shall confess, 
“ these are His doings, who is mighty in operation and tre. 
mendous in judgment!” In the mean time our own faith is 
grounded on the clear and increasing light of numberless pro- 
phecies ; and particularly on that class of prophecies, which 
was interpreted to Daniel and afterwards more particularly to 
St. John, those which foretold the destruction of the mystic 
Babylon, the mother of abominations. ‘‘ How awful therefore 
would it be,” as Mr. F. justly observes, “ were we now to give 
any decided encouragement to the principles,” or, we may add, 
to the professors, “ of a religion, which has been so clearly 
marked as the object of Divine displeasure,” by the word of 
prophecy and by the heavy judgments already inflicted upon it 
in all its kingdoms and dependencies, the prelude of her final and 
universal overthrow, 

There is not, we believe, in all the Apocalypse a passage, on 
which a greater diversity of sentiments is found among the com- 
mentators, than concerning the “ Beast that was and is not,” 
“ the eighth” (head,) which “ is of the seven.” Rev. xvii. 8, 
11. Mr. Faber calls this the “ septimo-octave head,” and con- 
siders it as symbolical of “ the Napoleonic dynasty ;” vol. ii. 
221. 240. n. 293. n. 400, n. 405. n. 480. 432, Mr. Frere 
restricts it to the individual Napoleon Buonaparte. p. 38, 39. 
94, 95. 99. Of this enigma we shall, at the end of this 
account, submit to our readers a solution which appears to us 
more probable than any which has been suggested by the exposi- 
tors of the Apocalypse. In the mean time there remains 
one part of Mr. Frere’s volume, which demands particular 
notice. 

He “ conceives the prophecy” in Daniel, “ they that under- 
stand among the people shall instruct many,” “ particularty 
réfers to the establishment of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” p. 415, 416. By this and other “ exertions” lately 
“ made for improving the moral state of the world,” 


« The Christian world is improved beyond the fondest dreams 
the vistonary. If we could suppose some calm, calculating, intel- 
ligent Christian observer to open his eyes, after a ten year’s sleep, 
on the passing scene, would he not find himself almost in a new 
creation? Contemplate the unexampled pains which are taken to 
instruct the poor; the glow of holy zeal which is spreading itself 
around for the distribution of the sacred volume ; and the harmony 
with which Christians of every name have united to diffuse its 
blessed light! See missionaries going forth with a spirit truly apos- 
tolic, to carry the glad tidings of salvation to every corner of the 
earth; the scriptures translated into more languages than distin- 
guished the day of Pentecost, and dispersed into more lands than 
ever the Apostles visited ; all sects and parties, who bow the knee 
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in the name of Jesus, rising as by one consent, yet without any 
previous concert, to carry on this labour of love.” P. 417, 418. 


In these observations Mr. Frere concurs with Mr. Cuning-. 
hame, as he does also iw applying to this Society the vision of 
the “ angel having the everlasting Gospel to preach to them that 
dwell on the earth,” which he calls a “ contemporary prophecy,” 
though, us we have seen, it 1s applied by others, and with far 
greater probability, to one of the great harbingers of the refor- 
mation. 


« 

“ We have witnessed,” says Mr. C. “ a more extensive preach- 
ing of the gospel than has taken place before, since the days of 
the Apostles of the Lord, and have seen a society start into exist- 
ence for the printing and circulation of the inspired volume, which 
has, in the short space of nine years, given a new impetus to the 
moral universe, and continues to advance with gigantic strides to 
universal empire.” “ The last anniversary meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society,” he says, was ‘* an assembly probably 
unequalled since the days of the Apostles *.” 


We beg leave to add, that it was certainly “ unequalled” ix 
those days. “ A wan that is an Aeretic,” St. Paul says, ** re- 
ject.” (Tit. iii, 10.) “ L beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions, and avoid them.” (Rom. xvi. 17.) “* We com 
mand you, brethren, in the name ef our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us7 
“ If any man obey not our word, note that man, and have no 
company with him, that he may be ashamed.” (2 Thess. iii. 6. 
i4.) “ If there come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trite (the doctrine of Christ) receive him not into your house, 
veither bid him God speed. For he that biddeth him God 
speed, is partaker of bis evil deeds.” (2 John 10, 11.) When 
these precepts were delivered and exemplified in the lives of the 
Apostles and their converts, when the beloved disciple ran has- 
tily out of the bath, in which the heretic Cerinthus was, there 
was unquestionably no society like the Bible Society, im which 
are to be found men who have nothing of Christianity but the 
vame ; men who reject the ministers and the sacraments which 
Christ ordained ; men who assume the office of teachers without 





* Mr. Faber also, vol. ii. p. 406. n. 493. (new edit. 1814) isa 
warm panegyrist of the Bible Society and other anomalous insti- 
tutions of the day; but as he has no direct allusion to miraculous 
gifts, and forbears to adapt scriptural terms to his purpose, his lan- 
guage however hyperbolical, is not indecorous or prophane. Rev. 

appointment ; 
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appointment ; men who deny the Lord that bought them; men 
who believe the Scriptures, and men who do not believe them. 
Mr. C. therefore, as it appears to us, was needlessly fearful in 
restraining his comparison to the post-apostolic ages. ‘Todo his 
subject full justice he should have said, the society was not only 
“ ynequalled since the days of the apostles,” but has had no 
equal since the world began ! 

One portentous circumstance in this society, and in itself an 
evil of no small magnitude, is that it has, instead of uniting, 
for the first time divided the most conscientious and exemplary 
members of our truly primitive and apostolical Church. A man 
may be a member of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, or for Propagating the Gospel, a member of the 
Humane Society, or of almost any other among the number- 
less benevolent istitutions with which this happy land abounds, 
or he may not, according as circumstances, inclination, or a 
sense of duty suggests. No particular merit is claimed by those 
who are so associated ; and certainly no censure is cast on those 
who are not. But here all is in ertremes. ‘The members of 
the society “ speak all things by talents ;” and in their study to 
exalt their favourite institution, by allusions to the mirscahice 
gifts and preaching of the apostles, allow themselves to use a 
language, which is extremely abhorrent to our feelings, if not 
absolutely profane. ‘Those on the other hand, who keep aloof 
from the society, appear to be equally sincere, and some of 
them perhaps equally ardent, in their disapprobation and dislike. 

The warmth mdeed which is manifested on the occasion is 
but the natural result of the importance which the one side and 
the other justly attach to the truly laudable object, the distribu- 
tion of ka Holy Scripture, provided it is done in a justifiable 
manner, and so as not to “ cast pearls before swine.” But the 
division is unavoidable, and as we greatly fear, incurable. For 
though many most sincere sons of the Church of England have, 
unwarily as we think, and doubtless with the best intentions, 
joined this society of imposing aspect; yet it is impossible but 
that numberless others, men of equally clear and sober judg- 
ment, are and will be convinced, that the alledged precepts and 
prohibitions of our Lord’s apostles, forbidding us to consort 
with those. that cause divisions, bear directly on this question ; 
and therefore that they cannot unite themselves with these mot- 
ley associations, and hold consultations with them, especially for 
such a meritorious and holy purpose as the dissemination of the 
revealed word of God, till they can demonstrate the truth of 


the popish maxim, that “ the end sanctifies the means,” and that > 


“ it is lawful to do evil that good may come.” 
We now take our leave of Mr. Frere with every sentiment of 
rispect 
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respect which may be due to his pious and good mtentions, but 
not altogether with that opimion of his discernment, to which 
perhaps he may think himself entitled. In the justice, however, 
of our animadversions, his own good sense, when he quietly 
reconsiders the subject, will, we are assured, gradually coincide. 





Art. V. The History of that inimitable Monarch Tiberius ; 
who, in the 14th Year of his Reign, requested the Senate to 
rmit the Worship of Jesus Christ ; and who in the 16th and 
three following Years, or before the Conversion of Cornelius 
by Peter, suppressed all Opposition to it. By the Rev. John 
Rendle, M.A. lately Mathematical Lecturer of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, and since Fellow of that Society, 
but now Vicar of Widecomb in the Moor, Devon. 8vo. 
pp. 452. tl. 1s. Longman. 


IT has been frequently suggested as a consolation to merit, when 
pining under neglect, or assailed by obloquy, that impartial 
posterity will unanimously bestow those commendations which 


ee coutemporaries have denied; that posthumous fame 


will be a compensation for present censure, and that calumny 
is deprived both of her inclination and of her power to hurt, when 
her victim is no longer capable of feeling her sting. The sug- 
gestion if verified by experience, would be unavailing, yet it 
is more unavailing than fallacious. Posterity instead of ren- 
deying justice to those characters whose worth was not duly 
appreciated in the times in which they lived, are often eager 
to revive a long forgotten slander, and to fabricate a groundless 
imputation. The extinctus amabitur idem of Horace, is ap- 

licable only to literary reputation, and that in a qualified sense ; 
of all other reputation we must be compelled to acknowledge 
that it is vulnerable long after its possessor has departed “ to 
those unseen abodes, where the din of controversy and the din 
of war are equally unheard.” 

With whatever unwillingness we may admit the assertion, 
yet none is more indisputable than that the characters of an- 
tiquity must rest, on the testimony of their contemporaries, 
especially if that testimony be not contradicted by other writers 
of the same age, and above all when that testimony is unfavour- 
able. ‘The language of panegyric is generally vague, and is 
interpreted with some abatement; the language of censure is 
commonly conveyed in the form of specific charges, which it 
is impossible for distant generations to repel even though false. 


The 
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‘The writer who is boldrenough to combat them; will often 
fail to gain a patient hearing, and rarely will he command a 
reluctant assent. We believe that thie masterly vindication of ) 
the Scottish Mary by Whitaker, has had little influence in 
turning the current of popular opinion; though the prejudices of 
Buchanan against that unfortunate princess, and the motives 
which inspired his antipathy, are palpable. When we ascend \ 
higher, the task of vindicating calumniated innocence becomes 
hopeless, because our materials are scanty, and if we be not 
contented to use them as they are, we are left to the uncvertainty 
of conjecture. Nothing is more illusive, than to impugn the 
authority of historical facts by arguments drawn from abstract 
reasoning, and that improbabilities should be recorded in his- 
torical writings, is a consequence from an undeniable truth 
that man is made up of contradictions. We must therefore 
submit to receive the narratives of persons ard actions as they 
bave been transmitted to us, because if. we destroy their credit, 
we have nothing but hypothesis to substitute in their room. 
The character of ‘Tiberius the Roman Emperor has often 
been the subject of attention, but bas never been till now, the 
subject of dispute. Its pecuharities and eminent features have 
been marked by Tacitus, whose sententious brevity is singularly 
adapted to impress the memory. The odia in longum jaciens 
gue reconderet auctague promerel, has become proverbial. 
Vhat Tacitus has said of his dissimulation and cruelty is abune 
dantly contirmed by other writers : what he has said of his de- 
baucheries is confirmed not only by other writers, but by the 
medals now to be found in the island of Caprea, the residence 
of his latter days. But in the work before us, we are told that 
the character of Tiberius has heen hitherto misunderstood. 
Its author has undertaken to establish these two points; first, 
that Tiberius was a Christian; and secondly, that becnuse he 
was a Christian, he was-maligned by the favourers of Paganism 
particularly by the Pagan historians. 
To decide the first question, whether Tiberius was a convert 
to Christianity, there 1s no occasion to resort to pi e:umptive 
arguments, if we can find any direct evidence produced by the 
dnends or by the enemies of the Christian faith. The evidence 
of the Christian apologists as to this matter is clear, uniform, 
and consisteut. Clemens of Rome, ‘Tertullian, Jerome, and 
Lusebius, lave stated with little variation of phrase, that soon 
after the crucifixion of Christ, Pontius Pilate transmitted an 
account of the transaction to Tiberius, that Tiberius on reading 
this account, requested the senate to admit Christ anong the 
lumber of the gods; and that-on the refusal of the senate to 
comply with this request, he issued au edict threatening death 
N to 
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to all who should molest Christians. The words of Jerome 
we quote, as being the most concise. “ Pilato de Christianorum 
dogmate referente Tiberius detulit ad Senatum ut tnter cetera 
Sacra reciperetur.” These quotations from the Ecclesiastical 
historians have been frequently adduced, and for that reason 
we forbear to dwell on them. ‘Their testimony is corroborated 
in the work before us, by that of Moses the Choronensian, a 
Jew, who wrote the history of Armenia in the language of 
that country. A copy of this curious history is said to be pre- 
served in the Library of Exeter College, Oxford, and it has 
been translated into Latin by William and George Whiston, the 
sons of the ingenious philosopher of that name. In this histo 
is contained a letter of Tiberius in answer to an epistle which 
he had received from Agbarus king of Edessa, concerning the 
miracles of Christ, and the wonders which happened at his death, 
and which concluded with this sentence. “ Jam itaque novit 
miajestas tua, quid de Judworum populo imperandum sit, qui 
hee perpetraruut, statuendumque per totum orbem ut Christum 
colant tanquam verum Deum.” ‘The answer of ‘Tiberius is ex- 
pressed in the following terms : 


“ Tiberius Romanorum Cesar, Agbaro regi salutem. Lecta 
fuit coram me epistola amicitia tue, ob quam gratia a nobis tibi ' 
habenda est, quanquam et a multis hoc ipsum prius audiveramus. 
Miracula ejus luculenter exposuit Pilatus, eumque postquam e 
mortuis surrexit a multos pro Deo fuisse habitum. Ac propterea 
volui ipse idem facere quod tu cogitasti, sed cum Romanorum 
consuetudo sit ut Imperatoris modo auctoritate neminem in Deo- 
rum numero reponant dum a Senatu tentatus fuerit probatusque, 
ideo rem ad Senatum retuli: respuit autem Senatus, quod ab ipse 
primum qua@stio de eo non fuerat habita. Nos autem unicuique 
qui volet permisimus, ut Jesum in Devs recipiat, mortemque illis 
minati sumus, qui Christianos criminari pergant. De Judeorum 
autem populo, qui eum temere ausi sunt cruci suffigere, quem ego 
non cruce sed honore et veneratione dignum fuisse audio, ubi a 
bello, cum Hispanis qui a me defecére, otium nactus fuero, re 
explorata iis pro meritis tribuam.” 


Moses has subscribed the following memorandum. “ Hae 
scripsit Agbarus, atque epistole ejus, ut et cwterarum, exemplum 
in ‘Labellario Edesseno reposuit. 

We pretend not to decide in this place, how far this history 
of Moses the Jew may be worthy of credit, or whether this 
let'er of Tiberius may be authentic ; we only say that this testi- 
mony goes as far but no farther, than that of the ecclesiastial 
wri ers, and that the testimony of both amounts simply to this 
—that Tiberius was favourably inclined to the Christian faith, 
aud that he prohibited all persecutions against the professors 
ef Christianity, If Tiberius bad been a real convert, would 

he 
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he have been satisfied with desiring that Christ might be wor- 
shipped in common with the other Pagan divinities, that the 
rites of Christianity might be incorporated with the other re- 
ligious constitutions of Rome? The honors of deification, we 
well know, were decreed by a false and a dangerous appreciation 
of worth. ‘To have classed Jesus Christ with the monsters who 
found a place in the Pantheon, was a proposal utterly incon- 
sistent with a rational belief in his divine mission. The pro- 
hibition which he afterwards issued against the enemies of 
Christianity is no proof of his conversion: such a conduct is 
reconcileable with a disbelief in any religion. Those princes 
who have equally despised all modes of faith, have been forward 
to proclaim universal toleration, and to inculcate religious mo- 
deration. Nor have there been wanting instances of men who 
have professed to respect the Christian faith, but who have 
never joined any communion of Christiaus, ‘The motives which 
prompted Tiberius might be those of policy; yet if we cannot 
sstisfactorily explain them, we have no right to interpret his 
conduct in any other light than it was viewed by the early fa- 
thers. If he had been sincerely and publicly a Christian, these 
first defenders of our religion would have been induced by 
every consideration to declare the important truth without 
equivocation and reserve. 

If this be the case, with respect to the friends of Christianity, 
we must also affirm that its enemies would have been equally 
impelled to proclaim the fact. ‘They would have been eager 
to add to the other vices of ‘Tiberius that of his being a follower 
of the “ new and mischievous superstition” which first appeared 
in his reign. When ‘Tacitus speaks of the Christian Religion, 
he uses no ambiguous phrases, but plainly and without cere- 
mony reprobates it as a grievous pest. He could have no 
motive of a sinister kind to conceal or disguise the conversion 
of Tiberius: on the contrary, the circumstance would have 
furnished him with an opportunity to add another shade to 
his sombre portraiture of that monarch. Yet as Mr. R. 
imagines that he has discovered many proofs of the Christianity 
of Tiberius in Pagan writers, it would be injustice to pass them 
over without comment. We must previously however express 
our opinion, -that the passages most to his purpose are barely 
a confirmation of the favourable sentiments which the Roman 
Emperor evtertained of the Christian faith, and of the protec- 
tion which he afforded to its followers against the malice of the 
Jews and Heathens. In this point of view they are valuable, 
and we cheerfully bestow our commendations on the industry 
and acuteness which the author generally displays in the ar- 
faigement and concentration of bis evidence. 
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The first passage which we shall mention is the well known 
citation from ‘Tacitus, in the 15th Book of bis Annals. “ Re- 
pressaque in prasens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat 
non modo per Judwam originem ejus mali sed per urbem etiam.” 
‘The historian here confessedly describes Christiamty as a de- 
structive superstition ; he states, that soon after its promulgation, 
it was for a time repressed; but that afterwards it again broke 
out; and spread itself not only over Judea, but in Rome. In 
the first Book of his Annals, he has this remarkable paragraph. 


«“ Haud pigebit referre in Falanio et Rubrio pratentata cri- 
mina, ut quibus initiis, quanta arte Tiberii, gravissimum exitium 
irrepserit, dein repressa fuit, postremo arserit, cunctaque corri- 
puerit, noscatur.” 


We think with Mr. R. that the similarity in the diction 
of these two passages, furnishes a strong presumption that the 
historian alludes to Christianity by the expression gravissimum 
exitium. The supposition is strengthened, when we advert to 
the crimes of which Falanius and Rubrius were accused. "They 
were charged with impiety or with disrespect to the religion 
of their country; consequently, the gravissimum exitium sub- 
sequently introduced, must be of a religious nature. The 
{:mperor instead of punishing the impieties of these two knights, 
dismissed the delinquents and their accusers by observing, that 
offeuces against the gods were to be punished by the gods. 
‘The indiffegence of ‘Tiberius to the religious institutions of | his 
country, his refusal to avenge their violation under the plea of 
moderation, may fairly be reckoned as the beginnings which led 
the way to the introduction of this grievous pest. A Pagan 
night naturally call it destructive, as its establishment subverted 
the whole edifice of Pagan superstition. We have placed the 
argument ina different point of view from the author, but it 
leads to the same conclusion. 

Another proof of the favourable dispesition of Tiberius to- 
wards Christians, is his abolition of all the asyla in the empire. 
Mr. Rendle proves satisfactorily, that this privilege was not 
taken away ull after the crucitision of our Lord, and he assigns 
a probable reason why it was at length revoked. 


« As Tiberius appears in the year 775, to have permitted the 
Senate to enquire into the privileges of the asyla, in most of the 
eastern countries, and to correct the abuses to which they were 
perverted (of which the chief was, as Tacitus says, the protection 
of state delinquents)—and to continue the exercise of their an- 
cient right, till the year 781—why should he, who, as Tacitus 
says, was for nothing so anxious, as to let every thing remain as 
it was; and who, as Josephus says, would hardly take the trouble 

to 











to order a man, who had been accused of conspiring against him, 
to be imprisoned, have, without some very cogent reason, pre- 
sumed to revoke an indulgence, which jhe had freely granted to 
the Senate, and as Tacitus says, by way of confirming his own 
despotism ; and then to abolish all those asyla which’ the Senate 
had established, not excepting even the Jewish indulgence? If 
indeed he restored this privilege to the Seaate, as ‘Tacitus says, 
by way of confirming his despotism, would he without a sufficient 
provocation, have presumed to take it from them again? Weuld 
it, in that case, not have been better not to have restored it? 
Did he then notice some very great abuse, ip any of them, which 
the Senate ought to have corrected? If so, what could that have 
been but the abuse ef the Jewish, in the case of our Lord ? When 
we find a seditious person, and a murderer, was suffered to escape 
with impunity, and an innocent person put to death in his stead.” 
P. 166. 

We are also willing to bestow unqualified approbation, on 
the chapter in which Mr. Rendle has shewn, that Tiberius 
forbad the Jews to stone Jewish believers, but did not forbid 


them to stone other offenders as they had been accustomed to 
do. With considerable ingenuity, he has fixed the time when 


the Talmud of Jerusalem asserts, that judgment in criminal. 


cases was taken from Israel. He entertains the same opinion 
with the learned Selden, as to the power of the Sanhedrim in 
capital cases, even after the crucifixion of our Lord, and demon- 
strates that the privilege of the Jews to stone blasphemers, 
was not restrained till they had made use of it, to persecute 
Christians under that appellation. . 

Thus far we can follow ourauthor in his reasoning, but he 
now leaves us at a great distance. We can by no means agree 
as to the motive assigned by Mr. Rendle, for the secession of 
Tiberius from Rome, and his residence at Caprex, and we shall 
state this reason in his own words. ; 


“ Grief then fer the loss of his only son, and tivo er three very 
ld friends, seems to be the only cause of his retiring from Rome, 
and remaining so long in Campania; that is, from the year 779, 
or nearly the end of 780, if not till 781, in which last mentioned 
year he was 70, and Christ was rather early in that year preached 
at Rome. If then, grief was his complaint, and it was when the 
disaster of Fidene happened, so far abated, that the Senate began 
to expect his return, when V. Quinctilius his kinsman was ac- 
cused, and in hopes that he would counteract the then enormously 
mcreasing prevalence of accusers, why did he instead of returning 
withdraw to Capree; and though requested by the Senate again 
and again to return, in order to counteract the cause of the im- 
ternal alarm, refuse to comply with their requests, and even to’ 
cousent to ap interview with them on the coast of Campania? 
ig 
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In that year we have seen Christ suffered; and, as Clemens of 
Rome says, in the spring of that year, his faith began to be preached 
at Rome, and, as both Tacitus and Tertullian say, under the 
patronage of Tiberius, and, as the same two writers say, great oppo- 
sition was made to it, and, of course to Tiberius, both by a ma- 
jority of the Senate and of the people ; how, then, as all this hap- 
ened in the course of the year 781, are we to be sure that Ti- 
Selée may not have retired for personal safety? Of this at least 
we seem to be pretty well assured, and even by Tacitus, that 
Tiberius who used, without any attendant to enter the Senate, 
then, for the first time, complained to the fathers by letter, 
that his life was in danger—that he suspected the plots of his 
enemies, and would not go as usual to the Senate, not even with 
a guard, nor be seen by them on the opposite coast; and that 
some of them from that time, took the liberty to speak disre- 
spectfully of him, even in the Senate; and others, among whom 
were even condemned persons, used to write any thing however 
scurrilous against him, and to publish it in the most frequented 
places; and not only of all this do we seem to be assured, but 
of this also; that the practice of accusing persons, for what we 
know not, unless it were for not worshipping Tiberius, began then 
to be in fashion, and that Tiberius refused the honor voted b 
the Senate to his mother—ni celestis religio decerneretur.”” P. 124. 


As to the ni celestis religio decerneretur, on which the 
author lays so much stress in several places of his work, we 
must observe that Mr. R. labours with no common solici- 
tude, to proselytize not only ‘Tiberius, but many of his re- 
lations, and particularly his mother Livia, at that time, aged 
eighty-four. ‘Lhe proof of her Christianity he finds in the 
following passage of ‘Tacitus. 


«* —_honoresque memorice ejus ab Senatu large decretos quasi 


per modestiam imminuit, paucis admodum receptis addito, ne 
calestis religio decerneretur, sic ipsam maluisse.’’ 


Now in our simplicity, we really should have thought that 
no two persons could have differed in their interpretation of 
this passage. ‘The historian, as we suppose, intends to say that 
Tiberius from a pretended modesty, diminished the honors 
which the Senate had liberally decreed to the memory of his 
mother, subjoining, that divine worship should not be decreed to 
her, because such was her wish. But as this construction 
does not accord with Mr. R.’s notions, be contends that nz 
should be substituted for ne. Thus, to adopt his own words, 
the meaning of ‘Tacitus will be this. 3 


“ Tiberius who in the year before had proposed it to the 
Senate, to authorise the worship of Christ, and had the mor- 
tification to see his proposal rejected, declared that it was his 

| , ' mother’s 
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mother’s last command; that but few of the honors which the 
Senate intended to decree to her memory should be accepted, nz, 
unless they would at the same time decree celestial religion ; that 
is, decree that Christ should be worshipped.”’ P. 134. 


In effect, Livia is made by Tiberius to say to the Senate, 
« ] will not accept divine honors, unless you will decree a 
religion, which absolutely prohibits any mortal to accept 
them.” We presume Mr. R. may defend this absurdity, by al- 
ledging, that ‘Tiberius has put it into the mouth of an old 
woman. 

The cause of the retirement of Tiberius, we never can 
imagine, was in consequence of his disagreement with the 
Senate concerning the worship of Christ. In his seclusion at 
Capree, we find him not, as Mr. R. supposes, conversing 
with the apostolic teachers, but “ cum grege Chaldwa.” Yet 
with our author nothing is so easy as to discover Christianity 
both in the Chaldzan astrology, and in the Druidical immo- 
lations. We even find him transforming the Cyrenians into 
Christians. : 

“© Strabo says of the Cyrenians, that they held an heresy, which 
Anniceris was in his time desirous of rectifying. Kai "Arnixéesg 
3 doxdv imavopbicas thy Kugnriaxny aigiow, x @agayrytiy avr adrig 
Thy Arixtgiar, But who ever heard of any heresy before the pub- 
lication of Christianity? And who does not know that men of 
Cyrene are said to have been the first publishers of it?” P. 400, 


We must inform Mr. R. that heresy was heard of before 
the introduction of Christianity. ‘The word aipecs is used to 
denote both the variety of philosophical dogmata of Paganism, 
and of theological tenets in the Jewish Church. When applied 
to these, it is sometimes taken ina favourable sense; whereas . 
when predicated of Christian division, it always indicates a 
defection from the Catholic faith. Has our author read his 
Josephus, and forgotten that writer's account of Jewish sects 
(a:pecess ;) or Epiphanius, or Hegesippus; and their enumeration 
of Jewish sects subsisting at the appearance of our Lord? 
We find St. Paul declaring of himself, “ According to the 
strictest sect of our (i. e. the Jewish religion) xara rny dxeiCesarny 
pigecw Tis uetégus Iencxsias, | hved a Pharisee.” 

Before we quit this part of the subject, we must communicate 
to dur readers an important discovery, made by our author, 
suggested by the following verses written against Tiberius, and 
preserved by Suctonius ; 

“« Asper et immitis, breviter vix omnia dicam ? 
Dispeream si te mater amare potest. 

Non es eques—Quare ? non sunt tibi millia centum ; 
Ounia si queras et Rhodes exilium est. 
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Aurea mutasti Saturni secula Caesar : 
Incolumi nam te ferrea semper erunt. 
Fastidit vinum, quia jam sitit iste cruorem, 
Tem bibit hune avide, quam bibit ante merum.” 


Our author with wonderiul dexterity excul pates ‘Tiberius from 
the seeming charge of cruelty, by offering a conjecture ; that 
the “ blood w hich Tiberius was so tond of quatting, was no 
otber than the blood of our Lord ;” or a partucipation of the 
eucharist. Far be it from us, to detract from the onginality of 
this idea, or to offer any thing in its refutation: we only lament 
that Mr. R. was not fortunate enough to iind an equally 
conclusive proof that ‘Tiberius was initiated into the Christian 
Church by receiving the rite of baptism. 

Dismissing the conside:ation of the religious principles of the 
Roman Emperor, we shall submit a few comments on the 
defence of his general character. Wath the opinion which we 
have formed concerning the one, we are not very anxious about 
the other. We are perfectly contented to think of Tiberius, 
as our fathers thought, and as our tutors instructed us to think. 
Experience unhappily shews, that a speculative belief in Chris- 
tianity is often found joined with an immoral Ife, and we are 
not yet inclined to call the political protection of Tiberius, spe- 
culative belief, Mr. R. has engaged in the arduous attempt 
of defending his numerous atrocities with great confidence. 
The destruction of Agrippa Posthumus, of Germanicus, of 
Drusus, and of Sejanus, are all considered in due order, and 
Tiberius js exonerated from the guilt of all. We shall give the 
sum of our judgment on this part of the performance, by stating, 
that Mr. R. displays a strange mixture of credylity and 
distrust, that he is sometimes ingenious in proposing his own 
‘doubts, and in detecting the fallacies of others; but that bis 
cavils are generally in the last degree puerile. Nothing that he 
has advanced, has contributed to alter our opinion on these 
historical questions. At one ume we thought of eatering into 
a minute discussion of his account of the rise and fall of Sejanus, 
and of exposing the weakness pf his assumptions. and of his 
objections. But we soon desisted from the undertaking, as it 
is not our province to answer his book, and a complete answer 
would require a volume equal ia size to his own, and a greater 
share of gravity, than we could muster up on such an occasion. 
We shall therefore pot hazard the loss of our decorum, but 
take leave of Mr. R. by quoting his own conclusion, to 
which we shall award the praise which it deserves ; viz. that of 
brevity. 

“ If the premises be right, who will deny that the following 
conclusions may be drawn irom them? viz.— That the scoffers at 
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revealed religion, are incomparably greater fools than they have 
hitherto been thought— That Unitarians are rather more so—That 
the first Pope was an arch-impostor, and the greater part of the 
first general council, a set of knaves or fools—That the Catholic 
claims, are the claims of dangerous heretics,”’? P, 432, 


We are by no means prepared to assent to the premises, but 
we trust that we are not less conscientious in our profession of 
Christianity, less orthodox in our belief of the Divinity of 
Christ, and less sincere in our renunciation of the errors of the 
Church of Rome. 





Go 


Art. VI. Harmonies of Nature. By J. B. H. De St. Pierre, 
Translated by W. Meeston. M.A. 3vols. 8va, 11. 16s, 
Baldwin and Co, 1815, 


"THERE is a figure in rhetoric, which although unnoticed by 
Cicero, Quinctilan, and other great masters of the ancient 
school, is nevertheless a vast favourite with the writers of 
modern days, to whom indeed may be ascribed, in great measure, 
the credit of its general acceptation. In former times indeed, 
its powers seem to have been but little understood, and its usage 
to have been attended .with much diflidence and forbearance ; 
a few sentences perhaps here and there were selected for its 
display, it being then modestly veiled under the names Meto-~ 
nymy, Synechdoche, Catachresis, and other unintelligible terms 
of art: but all this learned lumber has been long since dis- 
carded, and what was formerly the artificial ornament of a few 
flourishing periods, is now the natural and unaffected character of 
the whele, which thus becomes one entire and unadulterated 
specimen of perfect Nonsense. Erasmus has composed an 
encomium upon Folly, and we see no reason why a similar 
treatise might not be written in recommendation of Nongense. 
We should strongly recommend the task to some Professor or 
LL.D. at least, of our sister kingdom, who might present us 
with two closely printed quartos on the “ Philosophy of Non- 
sense,” morally and metaphysicaliy considered, which parti- 
cularly if peppered with a litile atheism and treason, and with 
an mdex rationale to the whole, might prove almost as attractive 
4s some publications of celebrity which have issued from the 
pther side of the Tweed. 

Leaving however this hint to the considevation of those who 
are so well enabled to improve upon it, we shall now only 
observe 
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observe, that in the use of no other figure is the old maxim artie 
est celare artem so constantly maintained; as the generality 
not only of authors but readers, are wholly ignorant of its ex- 
istence, even while they are enjoying thé gratification arising 
from its use; insomuch, that one man will write, and thousands 
will read page after page, without having even the most distant 
idea, the one that he is framing, the others, that they are swal- 
lowing one entire mass and volume of NONSENSE. 

We do not remember to have seen a happier instance of the 
continued usage of this exquisite figure than in the work before 
us, which consists of three octavo volumes, with a portrait of 
their author (looking exceedingly wise) prefixed to the whole. 
Mojtisieur De St. Pierre was a great friend of Rousseau, in whose 
school he appears to have studied with very great success. 
These volumes were first edited in French by Louis Aimé 
Martin, another philosopher of the same brood, and are now 
presented to the public in an English garb by W. Meeston, A.M. 
Of this latter gentleman we know nothing, except as the asso- 
ciate of the two former, and altogether they form a goodly 
company. 

M. De St. Pierre, as it appears from the account of his bio+ 
grapher, contrived to escape into the country during the massacres 
of the French Revolution, and there to be permitted in solitude and 
security to write as much nonsense as he chose. ‘The followin 
passage from the introduction of Mr. Martin will prove the 
biographer worthy of his hero. 


“ It was thus when Athens was making vain attempts to bind 
nations to her yoke, when the Phocians were violating the temple 
of Delphi, when Dion fell under the assassin’s poignard, and 
Philip, triumphing over the ruins of Olympus, chrestened the 
liberty of Greece, that the divine Plato continued to hold, alon 
with his disciples, his tranquil station on the summit of Capt 
Sunium. There, under the shade of the wood of Minerva, and 
in the contentplation of those azure waves amidst which the towers 
of Delos were seen to rise, he forgot the crimes of men, and 
thought only of their virtues. Nature lay stretched before his 
eyes, and he called divine inspiration to aid him in the study of 
her works. 

“ Such a spectacle might be deemed the fruit of a poet’s 
imagination, had it not the concurrent testimony of antiquity, 
and had not the example been repeated, in our days, by a phi- 
losopher, who, in point of benevolence, may be called the Plato 
of France. It was in the midst of the calamities of Europe, in a 
season when ambition called forth wicked men, and when, unhap- 
pily, wicked men held sovereign sway in France, that the amiable 
author of the Studies of Nature, and of Paul and Virginia, fled 
from our affrighted cities, and took refuge in the bosom of hae 
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solitude. He despised the honours earned by the Sacrifice of 
virtue, and was indifferent to that fortune which deprives a mat 
of friends, while it surrounds him with flatterers. He sought not 
the applause of a factious crowd, but he received the benedictions 
of innocent victims at their dying moments, who had found in 
his pages an assurance of a future and a better life, Seated on 
the banks of a rivulet near his hermitage at Essonne, under the 
shade of the willow and the poplar, he was accustomed to say, 
‘ All is not yet lost ; the orb of day continues to spread his bount 

over our meadows, and to ripen our corn and our vines, as if 
mankind continued to be virtuous.’ He felt that many of the 
most conspicuous ornaments of the metropolis of France temind 
the spectator of little else than successful crimes; that palaces 
are scenes of meanness; and that triumphal arches are merely 
monuments of splendid trespasses.” Introduction. Vol. 1. P. iv. 


Passing over the blasphemous absurdity of such a driveling 
sentimentalist calling in the aid of divine inspiration, let us 
now take a nearer view of this Plato of France. We cannot 
however sufficiently admire the long sight of his great prototype, 
in discovering the towers of Delos rising amidst the azure 
waves which surrounded Attica. In the first place, we did not 
know before that there were any towers in Delos to rise at 
all; and secondly, if there had been, Plato must have had a 
pretty good telescope to discover them, unless Delos itself out 
of compassion to the philosopher's eyes, had been obliging 
enough to float a little nearer to the shores of Attica. ‘his 
no doubt was the case; but to return to the philosopher. 

‘This work is entitled the “ Harmonies of Nature,” and is, 
we suppose, intended to shew the connection and correspon~ 
dence of the several parts of creation. M. De St. Pierre is 
evidently a deist, a theophilanthropist perhaps of the school of 
Lepaux and Mr. Belsham; for although we have perpetually 
the most disgusting appeals to the Deity, the Gospel is but once 
mentioned throughout the whole work, and then merely by 
chance. It is somewhat strange however for one of these pure 
and rationa/ religionists (as they choose to call themselves) to 
invoke the Goddess of Affection to aid him in the performance 
of his task. ‘This would of itself lead us to suppose, if we 
had not numberless other proofs to convince us, that Poly- 
theism, Deism, and Atheism, are but one and the same creed 
under different denominations. We do not know whether our 
author was one of the worshippers of the Goddess of Reason, 
when she appeared in a visible shape to greet the eyes of the 
French philosophers; we should suspect however, that these 
two Goddesses of Reason and Affection, were of the same breed, 
and endowed with the same attributes of Universal Philanthropy. 
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“ L address myself to thee, Goddess of Affection, who, with a 
smile, didst create the spring ; who risest from the bosom of the 
flood, surrounded by Zephyrs and playful Cupids. Poets and 
painters represent thee, as preceding, on our horizon, the car 
of the Sun, whose fiery coursers they have fabled to be led by 
the ‘ winged Hours.’ But, when tlou appearest on the equator, 
on the horizon of our pole, thou art the source of day- spring 
in every direction, The morning comes forth from thy ruddy 
covering, clothed with the pearls of the east, and decked in 
many coloured robes; her beauty is conspicuous on the summit of 
rocks, on the surface of lakes, amid the reeds, beside the stream, 
and throughout the glades of the forest. May thy gentle influ- 
ence guide me throughout the task which I have undertaken ; 
consoling me for the remembrance of the past, the hardships of 
the present, and the anxiety for the future. My head is now 
covered with the marks of sixty-three winters; but by thy be- 
nignant power my imagination may revert to the happy moments 
oi youth, when the beauty of nature formed to my mind a de- 
lightful contrast with the arbitrary and selfish conduct of man, 
Afford me thy guidance through the valley of darkness, and 
through fields which derive their fertility and attraction from thee: 
my wish is to call ungrateful men to the path of happiness, from 
which they have strayed, and to lay it open to their innocent 
progeny. My endeavour shall be to exhibit the beneficence of 
the Deity in the works of creation; my lessons will have nothing 
gloomy or obscure; my school is in the midst of meadows, woods, 
and orchards ; and my books consist of fruits and flowers. "Vol: I, 


FP. 5. 


We heartily wish that our philosopher’s book had consisted of 
any thing half so good as the veriest refuse of the lowest stall 
m Covent Garden Market, for then it might have been applied 
to the useful purposes of the dunghill; at present bis “ truits 
and flowers” but encumber the “ground which they cannot 
fertilize ; and like noxious weeds, must be committed to the 
flames, before they can ever prove immocuous to the land. 
Now for a little Natural Philosophy. 


* On analizing the human constitution, we find it composed of 
various substances and humours, requiring incessant supplies; 
such as nerves, bones, veins, blood, and other fiuids ; to the con- 
stitution of which we are in general apt to pay very little at- 
tention. Nature has provided, as a daily supply, neurishment of 
a kindred character, such as corn, wine, sugar, oil ; and has added 
# variety of other plants for the ac commodation of man in regard 
to clothing and lodging.” Vol. J. P. 9. 


Notwithstanding this wonderful discovery of the kindred 
character of werves, bones, vems, and blood, with corn, wine, 
sugar, and oil, we are set doubtful whether these substances are 
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respectively or generally similar. According to our author's 
arrangement, corn may be of a kindred character with the nerves, 
wine with the bones, sugar with the veins, and oil with the blood ; 
or perhaps he may consider them all of one species and kin- 
dred to each other. This will be a question for the anatomist 
to solve, aud to trace these kindred characters which M. De 
St. Pierre has so ingeniously discovered. 

In a few pages further, we find in this Plato of France a 
rival even to Newton himself. It would appear indeed, that 
the world has long laboured under the grossest ignorance with 
respect to the Theory of Colours. It was for the genius of M, 
De St. Pierre to penetrate the mists of error, We ought, 
in his opinion, to take advantage of the female propensity of 
gathering flowers in the fields and afterwards of assorung them 
so as to suit their complexions, to impress upon their minds the 
right ideas of colours. 


“‘ This affords a very good opportunity of giving then an idea 
of our Theory of Colours, and particularly of what are called 
the five primitive colours; viz. white, yellow, red, blue, and black.” 


We must wish that our worthy author had bequeathed his 
prism to the Royal Society, to set the minds of that learned 
body right upon this important point in natural philosophy. 

Thus much for the scientific researches of M. De St. Pierre. 
We have now an exquisite morsel for the dainty reader, being 
a meditation—not upon the groves or the tombs—but upon a 
SUGAR-PLUM, 


“ This sugar, of which you are so fond, is made of the juice of 
acane in the West India Islands, at the distance of nearly four 
thousand miles from France, and is cultivated by African negroes, 
in the degraded situation of slaves. Honey is almost equally 
agreeable, and is, without doubt, more salubrious. It does not 
expose mankind to a thousand dangers in efforts to fetch it from 
beyond seas; and it has never cost tears to those industrious in- 
sects which gather it, humming in the bosom of flowers. Man- 
kind, on the other hand, extract sugar from the ground by the 
compulsory labour of their fellow-creatures; and they convert 
into a source of affliction that which Providence intended for a 
blessing. 

“‘ It is thus practicable to give to children, by means of a 
mere sugar-plum, both ideas of geography, and sentiments of 
justice, piety, and gratitude.” Vol. J. P. 328. 


We almost wonder that he did not invoke the goddess whe 
presides over confectionary to aid him in this sublime medita- 
tion, which is equalled only by that of Swift “ upon a broom- 
stick.” How happily might this idea be estended to the whole 
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shop, till every one of its contents beeame a sugar-plum to the 
mind. The cordial of carraway-comlits, the pathos of Bar. 
bary drops, the pungency of peppermint lozenges might fill a 
volume, which might equal the Meditations of Hervey among 
the ‘Tombs, or those of his more picguanie namesake and rival 
among the matienon cutlets, Let us new follow our author 
from his sentimental sugar plums to the shade of more sylvan 
sccues. 


* How often have T at a distance from towns, in the bottom of 
a vine valley surrounded by a forest, seated on the border of a 
meadow, taken delight in observing the gilded melilot, the purple 
trefoil, and the verdant grass, forming undulations similar to the 
surface of the water, and presenting to the eyes a waving sea of 
flowers and verdure! While thus immersed in contemplation, the 
winds waved over my head the tops of majestic trees, and the 
altering position of their foliage gave a variety to the aspect of the 
verdure which they displayed. Each tree has its peculiar motion. 
The sturdy oak bends only in its branches; the elastic fir shakes 
its lofty tep, the stout poplar moves its light foliage, while the 
birch lets its leaves shake in the air like locks of hair. The spec- 
tator is inclined to imagine that the motion of the trees bespeaks 
the influence of sensation ; one bending to its neighbour as to a 
superior; another extending a friendly embrace; while a third 
convulsed as if in the presence of an enemy. We sometimes see 
a venerable oak rise, in the midst of other trees, its long branches 
immoveable and stripped of leaves; we are led to contemplate it as 
a sage, the son of an age that is past, and a stranger to the feelings 
which agitate the existing generation. Now and then a grave and 
melancholy sound is heard to proceed from those venerable bodies, 
like the confused murmur of a people assembled at a distance, 
At other times, the murmurs of the forest are accompanied by the 
accents of the nightingale, who from his nest puts up prayers of 
gratitude to the goddess of love. The rustling of the trees serves 
to display the shrill sounds of other birds, as a gentle verdure sets 
of to advantage its brilliant covering of fruits and flowers.’’— 


Vol, 1. p. 391. 


We imagine that we see the scrubby Scotch or Weymouth pine 
bowing uacovered before the oak “ the monarch of the wood ;” 
the beech and birch arm in arm in a friendly tete-a-tete ; and 
the aspen taking torts heels before the charge of the weallke elm. 
M. De St. Pierre is peculiarly happy in these “ vegetable har- 
monies,” as he calls them. In another part he mforms us, 


oe A vegetable has been called an animal turned upside down ; 
and, in fact, if we observe minutely a tree with its branches, its 
flowers, and its fruits pointed towards heaven, it is by no means 
ridiculous to say that it has its legs aloft and its head below. It has, 
moreover, 
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moreover, on the outside, several parts which in the case of the 
animal are carried in the inside. Its roots may be termed ite 
entrails, its leaves its tongue; while its flowers and fruits are its 
offspring.” Vol. IL. p. 81. 


Thus then it appears that a tree has its entrails in its head, and 
its tongue in its legs. So much for the harmonies of the vegeta- 
ble world, Let us now accompany our author upon @ little 
voyage round the world. 


Had fortune permitted, I should have undertaken a voyage 
round Europe, and perhaps around the world, that would have been 
less fatiguing, more agreeable, and more useful, thaw that which is 
so frequently performed in the ntountains of Switzerland. IT should 
have prefered coasting along in a swift-sailing boat, with lateen 
sail and a few mattresses. After taking care to provide a bark of 
sufficient accommodation for my family, | should have embarked 
them along with two seamen and their wives. In such a progress 
every object would prove a fund of instruction or of pleasure. The 
cliffs open their sides to the mineralogical investigator, and display 
at their bases an endless variety of pebbles rolled thither by rivers 
and currents, Were plants a favourite object, I ¢ould gather on 
the strand specimens of the most distant countries brouak hither 
by the waves. Even the seeds of Jamaica are said to be brought in 
winter to the shores of the Orkneys, and why should not those of 
the Orkneys be conveyed in summer to the coast of France? Ever 
step in our progress would have opened to me a new leaf in the 
book of nature, and have discovered a new landscape. On one 
part I should have seen on a shoul covered with sea-calves, fire- 
coloured flamingoes, aigrettes, pelicans, and other birds, the travel- 
lers of the torrid zone; in another part, in the midst of downs, I 
might perceive the ruins of a monument, on the top of which the 
stork builds its nest. Farther off [ should perceive the mouth ofa 
river bordered with willows; I would ascend its stream in the midst 
of meadows and cultivated land, and contemplate at the end of the 
horizon the turrets of a city. Did a forest rise in the middle of an 
island, I would go and rest under its majestic shade. When the 
haleyon skimming the waves, and the sea-lark by its cries, an- 
nounced the approach of a tempest or of nightfall, we should have 
obeyed the signal, and run our bark on the strand, choosing for our 
place of stoppage the trunk of an old tree, or the back of a rock at 
the influx of a stream. An interval might be passed by the male 
part of our little company in fishing or hunting, while the females 
lighted the fire and cooked the victuals; all would meet again on 
board the bark, sheltered by its sail from rain, cold, and wind. 

‘* Next morning we resume our course, if the dawn promises a 
fine day. We start without paying either post-horses, innkeepers, 
tolls, or turnpikes ; we have no occasion to produce either passport 
or certificate ; we avoid civil dissensions, the wars which naar ae 
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blood of nations, and the still more cruel calamities which disturly 
mankind in the bosom of peace.”” Vol. IL, p. 157. 


We heartily wish that our Admiralty would condescend to 
borrow from M. De St. Pierre the idea of a philosophical 
cockboat, as it appears to be no small discovery in the art of 
navigation, particularly as it promises to be so cheap a mode of 
conveyance. ‘The reader will observe that the notion of pays 
ment is below the dignity of such philosophers as De St. Pierre 
or Rousseau ; travelling scot free is a very gravd and doubtless a 
mighty convenient idea ; we only fear that the prejudices of man- 
kind will with difficulty ‘admit so simple an improvement. It is 
also curious to remark with how much dignity the philosopher 
rejects the sordid distinctions of mewm and tuwm, and with how 
much philanthropy, like his great prototype and master Jonathan 
Wild, he would convert them both into sem. 

After a dissertation, vastly grand but perfectly unintelligible 
upon the sodi/unar and the funisolar harmonies, our author 
proceeds to consider those which he teru:s “ conjugal.” After 
an immense expenditure of learning in his citations from the 
Eclogues of Virgil, which he considers as applicable to this part 
of the subject, he turns his thoughts, nuch more naturally as we 
conceive, to the month of May. 


** Let us cast a glance on the harmonies of the powers of Nature 
in the month of May, and we shall see them combined like those of 
the two orbs. The sun, who is the first mover of all harmony, is 
partly absent, and partly present, hence the distinctions of light and 
shade, heat and cold, dawn and even, day and night, summer and 

winter.” Vol. IL. p. 153. 


And all this in the merry month of May. But let us quit the 
subject of natural philosophy, and follow the steps of our modern 
Plato in the regions of moral and metaphysical speculation. 
Now for our author’s definition of truth. 


* How shall we then define that truth which we are so desirous 
to know, and which so frequently escapes from us? It is a harmony 
of our understanding with the Divinity ; a due impression of the 
correspondence established between all his works; it is the life of 
our soul. Nature urges us to its search in the same way as to the 
ba uisition of food, on pain of disquietude, languor, lethargy, 

death. Truth is a ray of the Divinity; it is to our soul what 
hn rays are to our bodies; it enlightens, rejoices, and animates. 
If, as Plato has sublimely defined it, the light of the sun is but 
the shadow of God, truth may be called his substance ; it pre- 
sents itself to our understanding as the light of the sun to our 
eyes, by decomposing itself into a thousand colours and reflections, 
which delight us when contemplated in the works of oe 
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which daazle us if we aim at seizing them in their essence. It is 
to be traced in the writings of the sage, and in the actions of the 
virtuous; but, like the fire of the sun amid the products of the 
earth, it shines only with borrowed light. It is there little more 
than a feeble lamp shining in the absence of the sun, and liable to 
be put out by the blast of the tempest.” Vol. ILL. p. 100. 


We give this as a happy specimen of the reasoning powers 
of M. De St. Pierre; from which if the reader can extract one 
clear and satisfactory idea, we envy him not a little the alimost 
alchemical powers of his discernment. 

Before, however, we conclude our account of the work, 
the reader may be desirous to see some satisfactory account of 
these aforesaid “ harmonies,” upon which three octavo volumes 
are so lavishly expended. We cannot indulge him more, than 
by giving him the information which he desires, in the very 
words of the author. 


« Be you my guides, daughters of heaven and earth, Divine 
Harmonies! It is you who collect and divide the elements, and 
who give an organized form to all beings that vegetate and breathe. 
Nature has put into your hands the double torch of existence ; one 
extremity displaying the fires of love, the othet those of discord. 
With the former you touch unformed matter, and make it arise 
into a rock with its fountains, into a tree with its fruits, or into a 
bird with its young; three different combinations united by the 
most pleasing bonds of connexion. With the fires of discord you 
inflame another portion of unformed matter, and there come forth 
the hawk, the tempest, and the volcano, which reduce the bird, 
the tree, and the rock, to their original elements. It is thus that, 
by turns, you stretch out and draw in the threads of life, not 
from a pleasure in overturning what you have set up, but in order 
to preserve the equilibrium of Nature agreeably to a plan beyond 
the knowledge of feeble mortals. Were you not to cause death, 
the sphere of life would be contracted; were you not to destroy, 
the season of growth would draw to an end. Without you, all would 
be inert and inanimate; and you link these worlds to each other 
by the wonderful harmony of a life which produces death, and of 
a death which produces life. 

‘“ Wherever you carry your double torch, you give birth toa 
pleasant contrast of day and night; of heat and cold: of cglour, 
shape, and movement:—the Cupids go before you, and genera 
tions follow in your train. Your vigilance is unremitted; you do 
not wait to rise with the orb of day, nor do you suspend your 
labours on the appearance of the orb of night. You are. perpe- 
turlly in motion, whether on the bosom of the earth, in the bottom 
of the-sea, or in the region of air, Immortal sisters, look ‘dowd 
from your glorious mansion on a son of earth, and grant me, 
when drawing towards the close of lite, the power of delineating 
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its course with an unerring hand. Daughters of eternal wisdom, 
Harmonies of Nature, all men are your children; they stand per- 
petually in need of your assistance; without you we should bé 
naked, wretched, discordant in language, thought, and feeling : 
—but you call them, by their wants, to enjoyment of every kind ; 
by their differences, to the necessity of concord; and by their 
weakness, to the acquisition of empire. You admit them, by 
dint of knowledge and virtue, to the enjoyment of your blessings 
and of your immortal power. Of all beings, they alone imitate 
your labours ; acquiring knowledge from your knowledge, wisdom 
from your wisdom, and religion from your inspiration." Vol. III. 
p- 12 | 


This double torch, or candle lighted at both ends, is doubt- 
less a very pretty machine, but somewhat difficult of carriage. 
We are still at a loss to discover from which extremity man 
himself is produced ; as he is in the habit of reducing birds, 
trees, and rocks to their original elements, he must surely spring 
with the hawk, (which, by the way, is not considered as a bird) 
the tempest, and the volcano from the fire of discord, not- 
withstanding all the conjugal harmonies on which our author has 
so much enlarged. 

The reader may be inclined to enquire in what rank of the 
creation the worshipper of all these harmonies would place him- 
self. M. De St. Pierre shall return an answer in his own 
words: “ As for me, I am only an atom, whom the blasts of 
adversity have cast successively on various spots of the earth, 
amidst different tribes of my countrymen.” Can there be a 
more pathetic idea, than an atom tossed in a little philosophical 
cock-boat, and cast on various spots of the earth, amidst dif- 
ferent tribes of his fellow-atoums? We shall conclide our ex- 
tracts from this amusing work, by the citation of a ag 
which will account much to the satisfaction of the reader for the 
production of these various species of atoms. 


“ The earth in its daily and annual progress, lays open in 8 
Spiral form the circumference of its two hemispheres, which the 
sun surrounds with his rays as with threads of gold stretched on a 
machine. The moon crosses them like a celestial shuttle, and 
binds them together with her silver streaks. The vegetable ant 
animal world feel this influence and come forth, grow, and perpe- 
tuate their species by these soli-lunar, and luni-solar harmohies.’” 
Vol. IL p. 448. 


Could an altar be raised to the genius of nonsense these 

words should form the mscription tu be engraven upon it. 
We would not violate the absurdity of these volumes by pre- 
posing oue serious objectic to their tendency, did we not _ 
sides 
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sider it our duty to place the public on their guard against the 
re-animation of any vicious and destructive principle. ‘The de. 
sign of these volumes is to inculcate that sort of Theophilen. 
thropic Deism, which is in our opinion more injurious to man- 
kind than even the very Atheism, with which it is so closely 
connected. With all the wretched cant of tenderness, philan- 
thropy, and douce humanité in their mouths, it is to reader them 
proud, selfish and savage. By presenting false views of the 
perfection of human nature in theory, it wholly unfits the mind 
to meet its imperfections in practice; so far therefore from 
expanding the finer feelings of the heart, that it paralyses and 
contracts them. Soured by the disappointment of finding all his 
splendid images of virtue vanish into nothing, the philosopher retires 
in disgust, and naturally converts his abhorrence of each particular 
vice into a general detestation of the persons of mankind. Whea 
rouzed from his seclusion, and called into action, we view him 
gloomy, hardened, aad inexorable. He considers net man here 
below in a state of probation, he sees not the uecessary existence 
of moral evil in a world of trial. Admitting neither the fall of 
man from a state of innocence, nor the consequent corruption 
of human nature, he is ill prepared to encounter even the im- 
perfections, much less the crimes of his fellow creatures. Dis- 
daining the free redemption of a fallen creature by the sacrifice 
of the incarnate Son of God, he sees no path of acceptance before 
his Maker; and the pardon, which he thus refuses for himself, 
he is ill calculated to extend towards his offending brother. Upow 
the ‘Theopbilanthropist no duty 1s bound of forgiving even as he 
has been forgiven. 

We consider it our duty to warn our readers against the first 
revival of this execrable system of cant and cruelty, which with 
Rousseau as its high-priest did more to demoralise and degrade 
the human mind, than all the fiercer blasphemies of Robes- 
pierre and his crew. ‘The nonsense with which these volumes 
are supra-saturated, is but a passport to their destructive prins 
ciples, ‘There are thousands who will swallow whole this mass 
of absurdity, victigue dolis lacrymisque coactt, little aware of 
the incalculable mischief with which it is impregnated. 





pert 


Arr. VII. A Parochial Vicar’s Remarks on Mr. Belsham’s 
Letters to the Bishop of London. 8vo. 84 pp. Cadell and 
Davies. 1815. 


TLAVING 50 lately gone over the ground of this controversy, 
we are sorry that it will be out of our power to give to these 
excellent letters that extended notice wkich they so much de. 
» 2 gerve. 
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serve. We have read them over with much attention, ave are 
of oprmmon that the pubhe will feud m them a most able and 
convincing answer to all misrepresentations both of himself 
ant others, with which Mr. Belsham’s last publication has 
been shewn to abound. ‘The Parochial Vicar appears to be 
well eequamted with the bearings of the Unitarian controversy, 
avd Dries bis forces mto the field with much boldness and 
chil. © Sir Lsavne Newton and Mr. Locke are justly gefended 
acamst the ealumnions commendations of Mr. Belsham, who 
is of course highly desirous to bring them both within the pale 
of Uvitartanism. A) very happy eitation is made from the 
works of Dr. Law, the late Bishop of Carlisle, and another 
from Griesbach himself, clearly demonstrating that, howeve: 
wnsound in some points of theology, they held opinions in die 
rect contradiction to those of Mr. Belsham. ‘The atte mt 
therefore to enlist those and similar theologians under the ban- 
ners of Unitariamism, 18 a sort of crimping trick, which is 
titterly unworthy of any controversialist, who pretends even te 
conmon honesty. 


The period, at which the epinions of men can be ascertained 
with the greatest correctness, must be when they have reached 
and whilst they still retain the full vigour of their mental powers, 
Such was the period of his age and talents, when Archdeacon, 
afterwards Bishop Law, published the second edition of his learned 
and able work, entitled, “ Considerations on the State of the 
World with regard to the Theory of Religion.” Added to it isa 
“Discourse upon the Life and Character of Curis 2? in which 
we read thus: * Let us begin where the beloved disciple dates his 
gospe!, (who had much higher manifestations, and a more perfect 
knowledge of his Master, than any other of the Evangelists, ) 
and with him reflect on His original state and subsequent humilia- 

tron. That a Being of infinite glory and perfection, the image of 
the invisible God, t the first-born of every creature, and the Lord 
o heaven and earth, should condescend to degrade Himself from 
all this power and dignity,’’ &. &c. The divine pre-existence of 
on Lorn and SAviogr is the groundwork on which the Dis- 
course rests, and on which the main subject is built; ‘The author 
was pever known to ¢€ \press an idea which might seem to deviate 
from his avowed sentiments, in any Pus. ICATION ; what Pustic 

thority have you then, (and nothing short of Pustic authority 
can warrent your endeavour,) what. Pus.ic authority ave you 
for altlempling to Create a belief, that Bishop Law coanciuded with 
vou in disapproving our doctrines? None whatever. And yet he 
1© twiee introduced in your Letters, evidently for the purpose ot 
making readers, inexperienced and unacquainted with his works, 
imagine he sieeed with you in opinions derogating frem the divi- 
hity of nature ines ° 
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* To the Bishop of London, (who happily for us is conversant 
with the writings of German critics, and who will be vigilant 
where cantion may be requisite,) to a parechial Vicar, (who 
through means of quotations is furnished with some slight know- 
ledge of contents in books from Germany,) acceptable must. be 
your appeal to that “ eminent philologist’? Griesbach. You thence 
give an opportunity fer adducing his solemn profession of faith in 
Our Lorp's divinity, which you deny: 

© That, so fat as lies in my pewer, 1 may remove all unjust 
suspicions, and take from malevolent men a handle for calumniat 
ing, I first of all declare publicly, and call God to witness, that I 
by nd means doubt concerning the truth of that doctrine (1, ¢ 
the divinity of Christ). And indeed there are so many both clear 
arguments, and passages of Scripture, by which true deity in 
Christ is asserted, that I can scarcely understand how this doctrine 
ean be called in question by any one, if the divine authority of 
sacred Scripture is allowed, and just rules of interpretation ad- 
mitted. Among the first, that passage of John, i. 1, 2, 3. is so 
perspicuous and raised above all exceptions, that by ao bold en- 
deavours either of interpreters or of critics, can it ever be subyerted 
and forcibly taken from the defenders of truth.’ ’’  P. 50, ety 


Upon that “ prostration of the understanding,” of which thé 
Bishop of London has insisted as a necessary qualification of 
him, who would approach the oracles of divine truth, our autho 
speaks in the following spirited and judicious terms : > ieee 


«Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the dis- 
puter of this world?” are the questions of him, who was a master 
in human reasoning, and a pattern of humble faith; St. Paul. 
Weigh well the whole of the chapter, in which that text occurs, 
Condescend to read also Discourses on { Cor. i. 21. by a prelate, 
eminent for masculine understanding and force of argument. « His 
present successor, every way fit to hold the stution filled by Sher- 
lock, in substance speaks as Sherlock thought, when he asserts, 
“ Prostration of the understanding and will are indispensable for 
proficiency in the Christian refigion.”” More than that, so far uf 
you are concerned: the Bishop does but state, what to a certain 
though inadequate degree is practised by yourself. In high‘con- 
fidence of superior intellect, you may exclaim, “ Prostration of 
the understanding! God forbid!—If the Christian religion itself 
were to require this debasement of the intellect, this prostration 
of the understanding in those who appreach it; I for one would, 
reject jt with disdain.’’ How littl do men know themeeclves! and 
how incompetent are they to pass judgment on their own pro- 
ceedings! With all your disavowal of submitting your intellect 
to the Christian religion, you nevertheless exercise that submis- 
sion. You believe, “ that Jesus performed a series of astonishing 
and beneficial miracles, and uttered various prophecies, which in’ 
due scason received their proper accomplishment; that He was 
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raised to life (from the grave); was miraculously taken up inte 
the clouds; fulfilled His promise of pouring out upon His apostles 
® miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit; that the apostles were 
filled with His Spirit; that “the extent and rapidity of their suc- 
cess were such as can in no other way be accounted for, but upon 
the supposition that the doctrine was true and that the miracles 
‘vere incontrovertible.” You ‘ believe, upon the authority of 
Jesus Christ, that God will judge the ee: in righteousness by 
the Man whorn He hath ordained.”” Now, in all these particulars 
of your creed, viz. that a mere Man should work such miracles ; 
should deliver prophecies ; should be raised from the grave ; should 
ascend to the clouds; should impart spiritual powers ; and, above 
all, should sit in solemn and final judgment on the whole human 
race; is there nothing to which the understanding prostrates itself 
fn humble submission to the will of God? nothing, in which it re- 
hounces its usual pe of comprehension, and resolves what is 
inexplicable into this simple conclusion ; ‘* Supernatural authority 
communicates this, and on such authority the human mind is 
bound to receive it?”? Why, Sir, the whole of what you believe, 
@s stated concening your Christian faith, exceeds the common 
course of events; comes not within the reach of what is familiar 
and obvious to our senses; lies not within the limited bounds of 
our reason: your intellect therefore is prostrated, 7. e. humbly 
submitted to revelation supernaturally made. Whether, or not, 
upon a review of what actually takes place in your own mind, you 
will continue to summon Mr. Hume as an advocate on your side, 
must appear doubtful: doubted, however, it cannot be, that in the 
partial degrees of your CurisTiAn belief, you exercise the very 
prostration, which you so reprobate ; and that in the larger extent 
of your NatuRAL religion you evince the same intellectual pros- 
tration at least in an equal, if not greater proportion.”’ P. 73. 


The matter cannot be placed in a clearer or more convincing 
point of view. Here then we shall conclude our extracts from 
these valuable letters, hoping that they will meet the attention 
which they so justly deserve, and that in a second edition the 
Parochial Vicar will make us acquainted with the name of one, 


to whom we are so much indebted for so judicious and season- 
able a publication. 


i. 





Art. VIII. 4 Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Watford, for the Benefit of the Widow and Ten Children of 
the Rev. J. Dennis, A.M. late Curate of Overton, Hants. 
By the Rev. Thomas Morgan, LL.D. Prebendary of Wells, 
&. 16 pp. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


TH E melancholy and distressing event which gave rise to this 
discourse, is one of those which call loudly upon the charity of 
every 
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every pious Christian. The sudden death of a good and labori- 
ous curate, leaving a large and helpless family, wholly unprovided 
with the means of life even for a single week, is a subject worthy 
of such a discourse as the present, and we shall esteem ourselves 
fortunate, if our notice of it should call the attention of the public 
to the accumulated distress of the case. Dr. Morgan has pre- 
fixed the following advertisement, which we recommend to the 
consideration of our readers. 


« This Sermon was delivered for the benefit of the Widow and 
Ten Children of the late Rev. T. Dennis, Curate of Overton, 
Hants; who, on Monday, the 20th day of February last, while at 
dinner in the house of the Rev. J. Harwood, of Dean, near Over- 
ton, was seized with a severe attack of palsy, and expired within a 
few hours, leaving Nine Children, and a Wife far advanced in 
pregnancy *. 

“ The poor Woman, in the height of her distress, declared that 
& one pound nete and a few shillings, found in the pocket of her 
Husband, was all that they possessed in the world, a 
~ The Author trusts, that the purpose for which this Sermon was 
preached—the publication of it, in compliance with the wishes of 
many of the congregation who were present—and the short interval 
between the event that occasioned it, and the day on which it was 
delivered, will disarm criticism of its severity, and insure the pro- 
tection and indulgence of the benevolent.” P. 4. , 


We should do justice neither to the good wishes which ani- 
mated the mind of the author, nor to the feeling which adorns his 
pen in this charitable cause, were we to omit the following repre- 
‘sentation of this wretched case of destitution and misery. | 


“ But our nature, it would seem, is not at all times equal.to the 
durthen which the Almighty is pleased to lay upon it, and at this 
truly distressing moment the conflict was severer than the poor 
widow could sustain. | rf 

“ The deserted, helpless, destitute condition of herself and 
numerous family ; the recollection of the past attentions and en- 
dearments of a tender husband, who was now to be consigned to 
his last sad home—now to be committed to the silent grave —po 
longer responsive to the tender solicitations of his fnfant family 
no longer able to hear and provide for their wants, ig aN, 

‘“* These circumstances rushed, with a violence easy to be imagi- 
ned, upon her mind, and hastened her confinement : in a very short 
time she was delivered of her tenth child! 

** Surey you who are’ husbands, you who are parents, will 





oil - 


* “Qn the day of Mr. Dennis’s interment, his Widow was 
Aclivered ef her tenth child.” 
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enter deeply into this scene, and call up a thousand circumstances 
to increase the interest of it! 

* I only give you a brief statement of facts, and if I were to 
attempt to raise and awaken your feelings to the greatest degree, 
no words that I could use—no picture that I could draw, would 
exceed the mournful circumstances of this distressing case, 

‘** It is not every single person's power, I admit, to arrive at that 
exalted character which warranted Job in saying, “ I was eyes to 
the blind, feet was I to the lame. I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the tatherless, and him who had none to help him. The blessin 
of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy.” We cannot all, like him, examine 
the cause of the oppressed, and redress the wrongs of the injured ; 
but we may all, upon such trying occasions as the present, aid 
some benevolent Christian’s exertions, who is willing to act this 
noble part, but who, without such assistance, would not be equal 
to the task, 

+ To prov ide for so numerous a family , to procure some perma- 
nent benefit for a widow so situated, and with so numerous a family, 
requires more exertions and greater means then many can collec. 
tively afford; and, therefore, this appeal will be made to other con- 
gregations, and the statement published in other towns. 

“ The Subscription that was commenced immediately upon the 
news reachjng this neighbourhood, has already amounted to a con- 
siderable sum ; but, withgut further assjstance, the Trustees of the 
Fund can only apply it to temporary purposes. Some of the 
children, it is hoped, are of an age, and are qualified for situations 
which may enable them to procure their own maintenance, but the 
greater number are far too young to be turned adrift upon the 
hostile shores of the world, without a guide to direct their course, 
while all require a home to return to in case of sickness or misfortune. 
The charitable institutions to which such children seem to have a 
peculiar claim, offer another source of provision, and to some of these 


ap lications have already been made, and 1 myn and ardently pray, 
with success.” P. 13. 





Ask 1X. Pecuniary Contributions for the Diffusion of reli- 
ious Knowledge, a Sermon preached i in the Church “of St. 
Mary at Nottingham. By Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. F.A.S8. 
Prebendary of * Southreell. 4to. 1s, 16 pp. Rivingtons. 181). 


TO shew the necessity not only of the distribution of the 
Word of God, but of those comments also by which alone the 
minds of the ignorant can be guarded from the numberless ere 
rors and heresjes which infest the land, this discourse was deli- 
vered. To those who declare that the supposed necessity of a 


comment 
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éomment implies an imputation against the dignity and infalli- 


bility of the Word of God, ‘Dr. Barrow thus replies; 6" _ 

«© On the same principle, if it were just, the Creator might be 
censured, because, instead of giving us habitations built and fur- 
nished for our accommodation, he has given us only the stone, the 
timber, and the ores : not one of which can be employed to the best 
advantage without the skill and labour of the workman—because, 
if we.wish to eat bread, he has made it necessary for us to plough 
the: field, and sow the grain—or because, if we desire to enjoy the 
full benefit of our faculties, we must, by reading and reflection, 
cultivate our minds. When the Deity gave corporal and intellec- 
tual powers to man, he left almost every object of his creation in a 
state to require the exertion of those powers in obedience to his 
commands—in a state to require the improvements of human art, 
before they are fit for human use. His revelation is, in this respect, 
ona level with many other of his acknowledged blessings ; of those 
blessings, for which the wisest and best men amongst us daily offer 
him their thanks and praise. This is, indeed, the only system 
which, by leaving its due exercise to human reason, and its due li- 
berty to the human will, we can suppose to be adapted to a state of 
trial and probation, and to render responsibility for our conduct 
compatible with the justice of Him who made us, 

“1TV.—To the mere English reader, then, and such in this 
country are a large majority of the readers of the Bible, to such a 
reader, in the interpretation of such a book, we may venture to as- 
sume, that assistance and instruction are indispensably necessary to 
guard him from mischievous or fatal error ; to teach him, as the 
truth is in Jesus. And as one valuable portion of this struction 
and assistance, we propose to give him, with his Bible, our Book of 
Common Prayer. In this important. manual, the Articles of our 
Creed are go skilfwly interwoven with our praises and petitions, that 
it will not only inform him how our Church understands tbe prin 
cipal doctrines of his Bible, and how our ablest interpreters have 
explained them, but it will teach him also how to apply them in his 
devotions ; what worship ought to be the result of his faith, and 
how that worship may be rendered acceptable fo its object, 

* Our Book of Common Prayer, indeed, both in its substance 
and its form, both in ‘its sentiments and its language, is allowed, 
even by many who dissent from our Creed, to rank amongst the 
ost excellent of devotional compositions. It is calculated with 


x 


consummate judgment for the purposes of private, as well as: pub-" 


lic, prayer: and it is adapted to a spirit of piety, not wild, iinpes - 


tuous, and enthusiastic, but grave, and humble, and sedate ; such 
as, we conceive, a reasonable being ought to feel, and such as, 
we hope, a wise and merciful Creator may not disapprove. Its 
character is equally remote from the two culpable extremes ;- from 
the indecent familiarities of enthusiasm, and the degrading terrors, 
ef superstition, Its supplications are so general and liberal, that 


almost 
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almost every man of every persuasion may unite in them without 
scruple or reluctance ; and yet so minute and comprehensive, that 
the enumeration of human wants and human infirmities may be con- 
sidered as complete.”” P. 10. 


This sermon should be generally known and circulated, as a 
pious, able, and judicious appeal to the public in favour of that 
venerable Society which has such exc/ustve claims upon the sup- 


port of all those who are attached to the doctrines and discipline 
of our established Church. 





Arr. X. Immanuel; or, Scripture Views of Jesus Christ. 
By Thomas Jones, Curate of Creaton. 12mo. pp. 92. 
Seeley. 1814. 


ALTHOUGH the name “ Tmmanuel” is in Scripture once or 
twice applied to our Blessed Lord, yet we object to the usage 
of the term in the present instance, as savouring strongly of the 
purty cant. The whole pamphlet, indeed, confirms us too 
strongly in that opinion. 

Mr. Jones is doubtless a very well meaning man, and appears 
to be thoroughly. impressed with the truth of the doctrines which 
he defends. In his attack upon the Unitarians, we have suffi- 
ciently proved ourselves to be bis most cordial allies. In token, 
theretore, of our hearty zeal in this holy cause, we shall give one 
piece of serious advice to Mr. Jones, and conjure him not to 
suffer his geal to surpass his judgment, and by a weak defence to 
betray the cause entrusted to his care. His faith is good, but 
his mode of enforemg it, wpon many points of nice controversy, 
is so wretchedly weak, that we should advise him to retreat 
from the field of public discussion, for which he has neither 
talents nor learning, and to be contented with preaching the 
true doctrines of Christianity within the walls of his own parish 
church. Itis not for us to expose his weakness ; for the sake 
of the cause in which we are with him euhsted, we are silent 
apon his.errors; we feel it our duty, however, generally to ob- 
serve, that there is nothing which gives our Unitarian adversa- 
ries so much advantage over us, as blundering aud dogmatical 
cant. 


Hoc Ithacus vclit, et .magno mercentur Achivi. 


We would nut, however, detract from Mr. Jones-the merit of 
having put some few points well. He has said, indeed, no- 
thing but what has been better said.a thousand times before ; 

-there 
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there still remains, however, a credit due even to the thousand 
and first repetition of wholesome truth. The best specimen 
which we can select, is the following assimilation of the attri. 
butes of Christ with those of God. 


© FIT, OMNIPRESENT. 


«© Who, but the eternal 1 AM, can be every where at once? 
Jesus Christ is so. When he was on earth he was then in heaven 
also; ‘ And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven.’ 
John iii. 18. And now he is in heaven, yet still on earth; * Lo! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ Matt. 
xxviii. 20. ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’ John xviii. 20, Jesus is 
always in the midst of the throne of heaven, and at the same time 
in the midst of the golden candlesticks on earth. He is in glory 
with the Father, and comes down with him to meke their abode 
with every soul on earth that loves him ; ‘ Wx will come unto him, 
and make our adode with him.’ We see by all this, that Jesus is 
in heaven and earth at the same time, yea, every where, ‘ And 
filleth all things.? * Filleth all in all.’ Eph. iv. 10.—i. 22. And 
all things every where are subject unto him, in heaven, earth, and 
under the earth. See Phil. ii. 10. 

“« Note. A created being, however exalted, cannot possibly be 
in two places at one and the same time. Jesus is in heaven and 
earth at the same moment: therefore he must be more than a cree 
ated being. 


“ Vv. OMNISCIENT. 


‘¢ None but the God who created the human heart can search 
and discern all the thoughts and intentions of it. We have the 
best authority in the world for saying this: for so we read in the 
eternal truth itself: * Thou (Jehovah) even Tuou onty, knowest 
the hearts of the childrenofmen.’ 1 Kings viii.39. Observe, that 
none but God to this day has this knowledge: He never commu- 
nicated it (if that was possible) to any other; but has reserved it to 
himself. This truth is established for ever, and positively declared 
by Jehovah himself, that he alone knoweth the hearts of the children 
of men. 

“ Here carefully observe, that Jesus affirms that he is that God 
who alone searcheth the heart: ‘ And all the churches shall know 
that | am He that searcheth the reins and hearts.’ Rev. ii. '23.— 
The Gospel of God saith often, that Jesus discerns the thoughts 
and imtents of the human heart; that he knows the secrets 
of the heart. See John ii. 24, 25. Luke ix. 47. 1 Cor. iv. &' 
dc. &c, 

‘* Here mark, that none but the One God knows the heart of 
man. And Jesus saith, lam He thatisearcheth the heart. Was 

it 


a 
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it even possible for him to declare: his Godhead. in, plainer of 
stronger terms? He does not say, I am one that knows the heart} 
but, in far higher terms, 1 am He, that one God, who alone search, 
eth the heart. | , ' 4 

* Jesus knows ALL THInGs: ‘ We are sure that thou knowest 
all things.’ John xvi. 30. Peter said unto him, ‘ Lord, thou knowest 
all things.’ John xxi. 17. And all men shall know, in the great 
day of God, that this is true of Christ, for ‘ When Christ cometh 
he will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts.’ 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

* More yet; Jesus Christ knows not only the hearts of men, and 
all things in the world of nature and of grace; but he knows all 
that God is, * As the Father knoweth me, tven so know I the 
Father.’ John x. 15. * The Spirit (which is called the Spirit of 
Christ) searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God.’ I Cor, 
ii. 10. * Noman knoweth the Father save the Son.? Matt. xi. 27. 
¢ No man hath seen God at any time, the only-begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” Johni. 18. 
‘When Jesus came down to earth he saith ‘I speak that which I 
have seen with my Father.’ John viii. 38. : 

* Note. No man hath seen God at any time. Jesus Christ 
knoweth the Father in the very same manner as the Father knoweth 
Christ. Jesus is omniscient; none is so but God.” P, 8, oe 


‘ 
” 





" dn aie utes. 


ES 


Ant. XI. none to. Paris, translated from Ovid, with the 
Latin Text aud Notes. \2mo. 1s. Gd. White and Coch- 
rane. 1815. ) ee 


4 


A TRANSLATION of the Heroides of Ovid is among the 

desiderata of our English literature. ‘The only one yet pub- 
lished, was edited by Garth about a century ago, which is ¢érs 
tainly with about two splendid exceptions, but a very meagre 
and very miserable bollection. The author of the translation 
before us sends it into the world as a specimen only of a more 
complete work, which he purposes, should the public approve 
of hus first attempt, speedily to bring out. We trust. that.he, 
will not be discouraged in the performance of his resolution. 
He has many qualifications for the performance of, such a task. - 
With a pertect acquaintance with his author, he, unites. much 
neatness and elegance of versification, If there is a poiut in 
which he fails, it is in his imability to catch the airy freedom 
and graceful negligence of the origmal. ‘Tibullus perhaps would 
be better adapted. to our translator’s taste... This however may: 
proceed in some mensure from his very just desire to avoid 

iF) 


umplification 
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amplification, as he does not generally exceed the ‘original by 
more than two lines in twenty. | 

-, Let him proceed in his task : he is fully capable‘ of: its: pen- 
formance, as the following version of these: delicious lines’ will 


tchently show. 


* Populus est (memini) fluviali consita ripa, 
Est in qua nostri litera scripta memor ; 
Popule! vive, precor, que consita margine ne 
oc in 0 Beier carmen habes ! 
Cam Paris erit spirare relictd, 
vit  fontem Xanthi versa recurret 
1e | retro propera | ve ue recerrita raphe: 
Sustinet ia pan dy Paris.”’. P, 10. : 


7 


« Late on a Poplar’s bark, whose towering head 
Waves. o’er a stream, the well-known name I read—_ 
Still thrive that Poplar by the streamlet’s side, . 
Still be these lines upon its bark descried ! 
Let Xanthus, refluent, seek his fount abavey _ 
If Paris live, when he has ceas’d to love. _ 
Turn, Xanthus, turn! :e streams your source explore ! 
False Paris lives, and yet he loves no more! P, 11. 


Should our translator be elibomeged: to, fulfil: his. intention 
of presenting the»public with a perfect translation of the ** Hey 
roides,” we need not, we Bats ete advise him to insert the 
translation of Sappho to Phaoy by Pope, nor attempt to super- 
cede what, with all its paullted 1s, sul inimitable. 





Akt. XIL. The Descent of ‘Liberty, ‘a Musk. By Leigh 
Hunt, 12mo. 82 pp. Gs. “ Gale and Feaiie: 1814, 


THAT Mr. Hunt is aman ‘possessed’ of ‘arvery fair pee of 
talent we shall not be disposed to deny., His juvenile poems 


her a genius, which if it had hee ten groper cura iprubieg 


have been an both. to hi 
Most unpropitious however, ane been. the pursuits of hie life to 
the cultivation of his niuse,. Politics, even of the. highest order, 
and are but an: ijl-assorted pair; but politics, such: ag . 


Mr. Hunt's, must strike at the very existence: of ‘all poetry,:ex- 
ing doggrel of Peter-Pindarics at second hand. 
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on matters of taste to town apprentices, and of politics to their 
ee masters, must — eradicate from post that sim~ 

subdued elegance, that softened grace which is so es- 
andar a characteristic of the 8 mind. 

The poem before us is an imitation of the ancient Mask , upon 
which Mr. Hunt has written an essay which, in our opinion, is 
infinitely the best part of the volume, and if we except occasional 
flippaucies, is both an a and instructive performance. 
From this we shall extract with pleasure a of Mr. Hunt's 
history of the antiquity and the variety of 


« Pageant and Mask are common terms in S re and 
nser for something more than ordinarily striking in the way 
vision ; they often furnish them with resemblances and reflec- 

tions ; and pareet deal rade the main feature of the Faerie Queen has 
with great pry Argg traced to the influence of these conge- 

nial es. Mi it is true, who objected to kings on earth 
and filled heaven with regalities,-who denied music to chapel- 
goers and allowed it to angels,—who would have had nothing 
brilliant in human worship and sprinkled the pavement before the 


deity’s throne with roses and amaranths,—has a passage in which 
he speaks contemptuously of 


* Court-amours, 
Mix’d dance, or wanton Mask, or midnight ball ; 


but it was after he had learnt to quarrel with the graces of the 
world, as something which Providence had sent us only to deny 
ourselves, He is speaking here too of the entertainment in it’s 


abuse rather than it’s character. In PS , happier, 
and it may be added, not less poetical days, he coun 


Mask and antique Pageantry 

ae the rational pleasures of cheerfulness, and gave them per- 

haps th e very highest as well as most lovely character of abstract 
ntial poetry, by calling them 


** Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 


In short, Comus had been the result of his ; and ft 
was curious, that he who in ssn Ma nro 
vanced age, should have been ‘Diente 


piece by which this species of composition is ch rec, Rote 
Cc meweten thotah uk bnodbeeeaads jericaler dhedes 
as in it’s magic, it’s route of monsters, and it’s particular 

to an event in the noble family that performed It, whe 2 ong 





from it’ of story and it’s deficiency in scenic shew. to 
the Favele Boeche or Sylvan Tales of the Italian poets, which 
dad just then been imitated and surpassed by the Faithful Shep- 
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herdess of Fletcher. A Mask may be pastoral or not as it pleases; 
but scenic shew and personification are, — the whole, it’s diss 
tinguishing features ; and Milton, with the eel Shepherdess on 
his table (his evident prototype) was tempted to deviate more and 
store from the title of his jpleos y the new charm that had come 
u him. 

y: On the other harid, See who cana at one time to have 
‘ written a set of Pageants, has introduced into his great poem an al- 
legorical procession into which Upton bat them to have 
been worked up*, afid which the author has expressly called a 
* Maske,’ shocsh it is in the other extreme of Comus, and has no 
thing but shew about it. It is ia Book the third, Canto the twelfth, 
where Britomart, in the s Castle, and in the silence and soli- 
tude of night is awaked by a shrilling trumpet,’ and after a storm 
of wind and thunder, with the clapping of doors, sees the ‘ Maske 
of Cupid’ issue from the Enchanted Chamber, aud pace about her 
~ room. The whole scene is in his noblest style of painting ; but as 
it is only a mute spectacle, and that too rather described than acted, 
it does not include the dramatic Character necessary to complete 
the more general idea of the Mask. 

“‘ The Mask which is introduced in the Tempest, and which 
Warburton had unluckily forgoften when. he thought to counten- 
ance his opinion of these ‘ fooleries’ by saying that Shakspeare had 
written none +, is a much leter thing of it’s kind. In addi- 
tion to supernatural agency, it has songs and a dialogue, and is 
called up by Prospero for the purpose of celebrating a particular 
event.—the betrothment of Fordiaand and Miranda. It is not, 
of course, as the mere contingency of a play, to be compared with 
the work of Milton, nor is it, th not without marks of a great 
hand, so lively and interesting as Spenser’s Pageant ; but it comes 
much nearer than either to the genuine Mask, and indeed only 
differs from it inasmuch as it is rathér an incident than a piece by 
itself,—rather a Mask in a drama, than a dratha in the form of a 
Mask. Of a similar kind, cnd not without touches of poetry, is the 
Mask in the Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 


pgitted bitte Sketch of another, after net in "a Wife 


5 


» Xkvii. 
Of Mr. Hunt’s own performance we cannot.speak in 
high terms. After allowing him all the credit due to a frusfid 
umagination we liave little else to sayin his favour. We have 
all the quaintness and conceit of the older poets, unredeemed by 
any of those softer touches, which shew the hand of a Master. 





t 


we ace & note on the passage, Totid’s Spenser, vol. 5. ‘p. 106: 
4. #3 Note to Romeo and Juliet, Acti, $04." 








208 Hunt's, Descent of Liberty: 
What beauty can any of our readers discover m the following 


* Then the flowers on all their beds— 
How the sparklers glance their heads ! 
Daisies with their pinky lashes, 
And the marigold’s broad flashes, 
Hyacinth with sapphire bell 
_ Curling backward, and the swell 
‘. Ofthe rose, full-lipp’d and warm, 
Round about whose riper form 
Her slender vir n are seen 
Tn their close-fit caps of green ; 
Lilacs then, and daffadillies ; 
And the nice-leav’d lesser lillies, | 
Shading, like detected light, 
Their little green-tipt lamps of white ; 
Blissful poppy, odorous pea, 
» With it’s wings up lightsomely ; 
Balsam with his shaft of amber, 
Mignonette for lady’s chamber, 
And genteel geranium, 
With a leaf for all that come ; 
And the tulip, trick’d out finest, 
‘And the pink, of smell divinest ; 
And as proud as all of them 
Bound in one, the garden’s gem, 
Teartsease, like a gallant bold, 
In his cloth of purple and ge — 
But why stay I chattering here 
To amore instructed ear ? 
Feet approach, my task is done, 
I must glance me through the sun. ; 
Phaniel, if your cloud holds two, 2 
I'll come up, and sit with you? ia? 
“ Phan. Come along, and sharemyview.) « 
“ Mabiel flies up across the scene, whisking his coloured wingt 
ipthe sunshine.” P, 28, E 


There is a sort of vulgarity in this and numberles, other pas- 
sages which will still obtrude itself on our view though covered 
with the antiquated garb of conceit. The dialogue is too pon- 
derous and prosy to allow us to make any favourable report of 
its merits. ‘The descriptions of the action or the directions for 
its performance are sometimes so long and sometimes so 
ag tO set the imagination of the reader at defiance. “Let ug take 
the following as an example. en 
“ Here Poetry waves her wand, and several stately ey 4 
ous visions pass through the air, the actual back-ground of t 
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scene changing with them. For the first, the back-ground changes 
into groves, temples, and mountaitis, such as those of Delphos and 
Parnassus ; and a music striking up, consisting of pipes, lyres and 
timbrels, with a smell of incense accompanying, there a 
through the air a line of ancient deities, Jupiter, the Muses, Venus, 
Apollo, Mercury, Cupid and Psyche, &c. who,, vanishing all at 
once, are succeeded by the forms of Homer, Pindar, Theocritus, 
and the Greek tragediuns, all crowned with laurel, and seated on 
a cloud in chairs of marble. 

“ These vanish in the same manner ; the back-ground shifts into 
a delicious scene of gardens and palaces, with castles at intervals 
and spots of wildness; and the music after a short and rustic ama- 
tory strain on the harp, changes into an ardent flourish of trum- 
pets, when a vision, in two groups, of horse and horsemen appears, 
part riding with dignity, others with a lightsome ease, others with 
a forward or rearing eagerness. The horses are variously re 
but the horsemen all mantled with red cloaks over their suits of ar- 
mour ; and by their banners are recognized, in the first group, 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, Launcelot, 
‘Tristran, &c. and in the second, Charlemagne and his Peers, Ro- 
land, Rinaldo, and others, They are followed by bearded en- 
chanters attired in long cloaks, and riding on griffins and other 
animals, with wands and books in their hands ; when the whole 
suddenly vanishing are succeeded by the forms of Pulci, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Spenser, crowned with laurel and seated on thrones of 
tapestry, 

“ The back-ground then changes, for the third time, to an ethe- 
real scene, in which hangs the h like a planet with the Moon 
moving round it ; and to the sound of various and delightful mu- 
sic, a troop of fairies first cross the air with gestures of quaint pre- 
tension and tricksome loveliness,—then a company of ordinary hu- 


man beings from the king to the aay i then again, crea- 
tures of the fancy, Ariel, Caliban, Comus, &c. ending with the ma- 
Jestic but melancholy form of Satan, sailing along in a swarthy mist. 
These vanishing in their turn, are by three Gothic seats, 
in which are enthroned the of Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, crowned with laurel, and holding globes in their hands,— 
the first a terrestrial, the third a celestial, and the second a double 
one of both. The whole then disappears; a tremendvus and small 
music is heard as in —*, and while the origi sg 
returning in the back-grou oetry descends on wing, 
seats herself in a reclining posture, on an upper part of tee dead 
a little behind the head of Liberty.” P. 58. 


When we are called upon to imagine Homer, Xc. sitting on 

a cloud in chairs of marble, we must really call impossibility into 
our aid, and totally forget all the ideas which we ever yet attached 
either to a cloud or to marble. We would willingly produce a 
, P tuvourable 

VOL, Iv. AuGuUST, 1815. 
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favourable specimen of Mr. Hunt’s poetical powers ; tlie follow. 
iog perhaps is altogether the best which we can discover. 


«+ By the ry wc day forlorn, 
nd the nce of the drear morrow, 
By the infant yet unborn, 
Waiting for its’ world of sorrow, _ 
By youth, forgetful to rejoice, 
And middle age’s failing voice ; 


a “ By the griefs of many lands, 
And hearts that waste in secret places, 


a 


yi By the lift of trembling hands, 

i And the tears on furrow’d faces, 

fe. Say, shall anguish yet rejoice? 

: ( Spirit dear, put forth a voice, 

; ; SPIRIT SINGS, 

4 “ To the griefs of many lands, 

1 To hearts that waste in secret places, 
Fo the lift of trembling hands, 

F And the tears on furrow’d faces, 


To Beauty’s and to Virtue’s voice, 
I am come to bid rejoice. 
Two Echoes. Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Ter eee Te eee 
he er lg et , e a 
BS iti capt. ot Mie : pee ae a2 salle 

wil aati ER ee Ang SBT Som 


: RECITATIVE. 
‘- “Tis my brethren of the sky, 
rt Couriers we of Liberty, 

: Coming hither, one by one, 

be Like the streaks before the sun. 
Ss She herself is now not far, 


But has passed the morning-star ; 





is And if ye would wish to see 

* What shall help to set ye free, 

4 From the greenwood start ye forth, 

+ And turn your eyes from south to north. 

% (A symphony <b ve gan and the 
4 “ Elsewhere now I take wy voloey, 

r Locks of grey! 

ay And lips a May! 

¥ And rejoice, rejoice. 

i dying of. Rejoice! Rejoice” P. 15, 
i 

i 
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Ant. XU. Metrical Essays. By John Ambrose Williams, 
, Small 8vo. pp. 148.. Wood. 


MR. Williams begins his preface with an assertion, the truth 
of which we must deny. “ Critics,” says he, déclaim against 
self-taught poets.” Where did he learn this? We think, on 
the coutrary, that, if the subject be carefully enquired into, 
they will be found to have sinned more on the side of indul- 
gence than of severity. ‘To “ self-taught poets,” meaning b 
this expression, which, however, is an awkward and equivoca 
one, those uneducated writers who have manifested poetical 
talents, they have, in at least ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
lent a helping hand. ‘lo every labourer or journeyman manu. 
facturer, who, because he could rhyme and mete out ten syl- 
lables, took it into his head to fancy that he was a poet, they 
certainly have not given encouragement to quit his beneficial 
calling for the idle and starving trade of stringing verses toge- 
ther. But their conduct jn this case, far from deserving cen- 
sure, deserves gratitude and praise, not only from the public 
but from the misled writers themselves. Having thus rebutted 
Mr. Williams’s groundless accusation, we will prove that we 
are in charity with its author. Considered as “ the juvenile 
offspring of a mind indebted to little except its own assiduity, 
fur whatever degree of superiority it may possess over absolute 
ignorance and mere vulgarity,” his productions, ‘which a 
modestly declares to be “ nothing more than trifles,” do hi 
considerable credit. His volume, amidst much incorrectness 
and tameness, contains several lines, and some passages, which 
are by no means contemptible, In one or two of his poems, 
that of ‘“‘ Napoleon” for instance, he is not wanting in spirit. 
Still we would not advise him to devote a large portion” of- his 
time to the courtship of the Muses, and still less would we 
advise him to be too liberal in making known to the public 
the result of that courtsbip. ) 


~ eee 


one 





Art. XIV. Parnassian Wild Shrubs: consisting of Odes 
The Moralist, a Series of Poetical Essays; Sonnets, and 
eat meee Pieces. By W. Taylor, Small 8vo. pp. 108, 

ilson. 1914, 


THERE is nothing ia the world more common, and. et the 

seme time more ridiculous, than that inveterate self-delusion, 

which induces men to believe that they are admirably gi 

te act*those very parts for which nature has wholly disgucligel 
them, 
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them. We, for example, every day see persons ogling at the 
glass, smirking complacently, and proving, by a hundred siniilat 
tricks, that they ve themselves to be possessed of all the 
charms of Adonis, while, in fact, they are more fit to perform 
the office of a scare-crow, or a raw head and bloody bones; 
others, who look on themselves as Hampdens and Ciceros, but 
who are nothing more than vulgar demagogues, and Puluce Yard 
bawlers; and others, who live in cértam hope of seeing their 
names enrolled with these of Milton and Dryden, though they 
are only humble rivals of those bards who compose Christmas 
verses for the Bellman and the Lamplighter. This last class is, 
unfortunately, a numerous one, and is that by which we critics 
are the most annoyed. We do not, however, mean to say that 
Mr. W. Taylor has any such lofty expectations as are indulged 
by many of the rhymers to whom we have alluded. On the 
contrary, in bis preface, he speaks of bis productions with a 
laudable medesty. The title, too, of his book is undoubtedly 
meant to be an unassuming one. It claims, nevertheless, more 
than we dare, in justice, fo allow. It implies that his shrubs, 
though wild, are still the growth of the Parnassian Mountain. 
Now, we must take leave to deny, in the most positive manner, 
that they are so. If they really came from Parnassus, though 
they might not possess the grandeur of the tree, or the beauty 
of the cultivated tlower, we should receive them with pleasure. 
But they do not come from that consecrated ground, Mr. 
"Taylor seems a good-natured, moral man, but he knows not a 
single step of the road to Parnassus; and we hope that he will 
not again commit the mistake of going astray upon a moor, and 
then bringing to market, under a false name, a basket of arrant 
weeds, devoid of scent and of colour. 


— 





Aur. XV. . dn Attempt to establish a pure scientific System 

~ of Mineralogy by the Application. of the Electro-Chemical. 
Theory. By Jacob Berzelius. M.D. F.R.S. Professor of 
Lemusiry-al Stuckhola. Translated by John Black. 12mo. 
pp. 139. 6s. Baldwin. 1814. 


“THI Slittle essay treats upow-an important point in the united 
provinces af Mineralogy and Chemistry, im which we have: little 
doubt but that further discoveries will be rapidly made. . We 
have received much curious information from its perusal, and. 
vew déabt not but that it will be read’ by every professed mihe- 

jogist» with much interest aud advantage. The following: 
extract will afford a very fair nouomof the Theory which Ber- 


relius adopts. > : 
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* Through the influence of electricity on the theory of che- 
mistry, this last science has experienced a revolution, and _re- 
ceived a greater and more important accession of influence, than 
it did through the doctrines of either Stahl! or Lavoisier. The in- 
fluence of the electro-chemical theory extends even to mineralogy 
whose doctrines must receive an equal extension with those of 
the parent science, none bo attempt Iifis yet been made ty 
apply this theory to miner . 

* From the electrochemical theory we have been taught to 
seck in every compound body for the ingredients of opposite 
électro-chemical properties, and we have learned from it that the 
combinations cohere with a force which is proportionate to the 
degree of opposition in the electro-chemical nature of the ingre+ 
dients. Hence it follows that in every compound body there are 
one or more clectro-positive with one or more electro-negative in+ 
gredients *, which, as the combinations consist of oxides, means 
the same as that every body in the combination, called by us 4 
basis, must be answered by another which acts the part of an acid, 
even supposing that in its isolated situation it does not possess the 
general characters for which acids are distinguished, namely, s 
sour taste, and the property of changing vegetable blues to red, 
The body, which is in one; case electro-negative when combined 
with a stronger electro-positive, that is, which is acid when come 
bined witli a stronger basis, may.in another case be electro- 
positive, and be united to a stronger electto-negative body, or, 
which is the same thing, may be the basis to a stronger acid, 
Thus in the union of two acids the weaker acid serves as the basis 
to the stronger. 

“ Thus every combination of two or more ovides possesses the 
nature of a salt, i. e. has its acid. And, if we su this combi- 
nation decomposed by the galvanic battery, the first will be col- 
lected round the positive pole, and the second round the 
Hence in every mineral composed of oxidised bedies, r of 
en earthy or saline nature, we must seek for the electro‘negative 
and electro-positive ingredients ; and after the nature and qualities 
of these are found, a critical application of the ehemical. theory 
will tell us what the fossil in question js.” P. 11, "es 








‘« ® T must once for all inform the reader that, from the’ consis 
deration | have recently bestowed on this subject, I have been 
led to introduce this alteration into the nomenclature of which I 
have already given some account,.in my Essay on N 
and the Electro-Chemical System. (K. Vat. Ac Handi. 1812, I. 
H.) By electro-positives, is to be understood such as have in- 
flammable bodies or salts for bases ; and by electro-n es, the 
ee Se era positive pole of the galvanic 
t ry.” 
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4 Par‘iamentary Portraits. 


Art. XVI. Parliamentary Portraits, or Sketches of the Public 
Character of sume of the distinguished Members of the House 
of Commons, origina‘ly printed in the Examiner. 8vo. 
235 pp. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


JN former days the coffee-house was the arena upon which all 
the minor politicians of the day descended to discuss the affairs 
of the nation. In the revolution, however, of fashion, these 
scenes of noisy debate having become the temples of taciternity, 
some other vent was found necessary for the ill-humours of the 
extremities of the body politic. The coffee-houses have been 
succeeded by the Sunday P«pers, in which every discontented 
coxcomb may fire off his seditious vulgarity, without any fear, 
excepting in a very few instances, for the personal consequences 
of his virulence and absurdity. In the mean time these wretched 
seribblers, who but for the aid of a little libel and sedition, 
would have slept on in a state of utter insignificance, rise into 
no small share of self-importance, and become the secretaries 
of state affairs for the mob-department. It is almost incon- 
ceivable with how much audacity of falsehood they issue forth 
their strictures upgn measures, of which they know neither the 
origin nor the end, and their portraits of characters, of which 
they are from pure ignorance unable to form the slightest con- 
ception. It is lamentab!e also to observe with what avidity 
these weekly messes of treason and lies are swallowed by the 
deluded multitude, who im many cases are better informed and 
better principled than their teachers. 

We neither know, nor are desirous of knowing who may be 
the author of the portraits before us; he appears to have a to- 
lerable’ school-boy’s acquaintance with the Latin and Greek 
languages, and to have been a constant attendant on the gallery 
of the Hotise of Commons. We are willing to give our author 
credit, where he appears to deserve it. He has studied the 
characters of the various speakers, as they appear in the House 
with much diligence, and has presented us with no unfaithful 
portrait-of their respective merits. ‘he peculiar features of 
each. member are well drawn, and the attention which the 
House is inclined to bestow upon their exertions, fauly calcu- 
lated. ‘Ihe followimg is the portrait of Lord Castlereagh ; 


¢ It is peculiar also to Lord Castlereagh to be heard with much 
apparent respect, and even fondness, though the style of his ha- 
rangues is decidedly the dullest in the Lower House. He has no 
imagination, no encrgy either of thought or language, no spirit in 
his manner; and though he “is a0, 0 aiming at uncommon 
words and forms of expression, yet ] never remember him to have 


struck out one happy combination. His involutions #f sentences 
have 
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have been much ridiculed as rendering his meaning frequently in- 
accessible: and his adversaries and rivals have generally ascribed 
this obscurity to design, and call it a stratagem te escape from 
any open declaration of his sentiments, which might be in the way 
of future arrangements. I do not think so: I believe Lord Castle - 
reagh to be sincere in most of his opinions, and more free from 
uncandid evasions than most of the political aspirants of the day: 
he has at least as much public integrity, and as strong claims to 
public confidence, as Mr. Ponsonby, and a vast deal more, I ap- 
prehend, than Mr. Canning. The perplexity of his diction I im- 
ute to that anxious laboriousness so common to a mind inquiring 
Gut not acute, whose ideas being indistinct and half-formed, can 
of course never produce clear and perfect images, but which, 
being eager to communicate its notions, endeavours, by every are 
tifice of variety, quantity, and length, to supply the place of sim- 
plicity and energy. It is like the variegated patch-work of a beg- 
ar’s garment, where a thousand diversities of rags, however 
artfully placed, form but an ill substitute for a firm and uniform 
texture; or like an unweildy levy-en-masse, instead of a compact, 
well-organized, and manageable army.—A more trifling peculiarity 
is that affected pronunciation with which he enervates the mascu- 
line sounds ef our tongue; such for instance as calling ‘* know- 
ledge,” “ nullige 3’? ‘* Commons,” ‘ cummins ;’’ * discussion,” 
* deskissin,”? and several others: this is so curious an exception to 
the usual plain dull common sense of Lord Castlereagh, that I can 
only account for it by supposing that Lady C., who is a lady of 
letters, may have some favourite theory of enunciation, intended 
to supersede Sheridan’s er Walker's, and that she has engaged 
her noble husband to try its efficacy and power of pleasing in the 
first assembly of the nation. One puerile affectation may be for- 
given him, because it seems to arouse all his energies, and.really 
stirs him into a sort of warmth: a military subject is to him what 
Galvanism is to.a dead frog: he jumps about with symptoms of life, 
which might deceive a common observer, till, on looking for the 
animating soul, you find that all these exertions were merely ac- 
cidental. Whence this military propensity proceeds, I cannot tell : 
his father was a Colonel of Volunteers, and himself commands a 
regiment of Militia; but this is the case with a score or two other 
Members of the House. It can hardly arise from his looking well 
in the military dress, though he is fond of appearing in it; for he 
must know that he looks the accomplished gentleman in any garb. 
Indeed this is the favourable side of Lord Castlereagh: his hand- 
some person, his intelligent and well-defined countenance, his con- 
ciliatory tone, his graceful manners, his mildness, urbanity, and 
invincible courtesy, ensure him popularity and even fondness from 
the House of Conimons, in spite of his dulness and in spite of his 
political errors. Personal and even political animosity loses ood 

some of its rancour, from the influence of that gentleness whic 
never irritates, and is as slow to be irritated; whose polish “"— 
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the sharpest arrow, which anger can shoot, glide from him harm- 
less, and whose softness neutralizes the most acrid venom. Thus, 
though he is utterly deficient in the marks of the real English cha- 
racter, and is as little like his native Irish,—though he has no ho- 
nest indiscretions, no bursts of feeling, no fearless unhesitating 
avowals, at once imprudent and noble,—yet he is perhaps the 
greatest favourite, since the time of Lord North, in an assemb! 
consisting four-fifths of Englishmen. Mr. Perceval was liked, 
and deservedly, as an amiable gentleman, but then he fancied him- 
self a wit, and he really had some power of sarcasm, With this 
dangerous talent often has he roused the sleeping Whigs into all 
the rancour of party-rage at the end of a long debate, which had 
been for hours conducted with the prevailing apathy of the’ day. 
Thus he had almost as many political enemies as Mr. Pitt, though 
he was ag gentle as the other was haughty and unaccommodating. 
Lord Castlereagh has no wit, nor power of satire; and he is too 
prudent or too good-natured to sliow the wich to strike without the 
energy sufficient to make the blow effectual.” P. 15. 


The following account of the sparring exhibitions between Sir 
J. Newport and Mr. Wellesley Pole, is not devoid of merit : 


“« It is sometimes amusing to witness the intellectual spars be- 
tween the two Ex-Chancellors of Ireland, Mr. Pole, and Sir J. 
Newport. The Baronet, though highly respectable for his inde- 
pendence, integrity, and general amenity of manners, is, however, 
more testy than beseems a wise Statesman, especially when any 
reference is made to his administration:—and anger, as has been 
already observed, seems the element essential to the vitality of 
the other Legislator, who also piques himself in no small degree on 
the wisdom of his government. With such feelings it is not matter 
of surprise that the disputes of these opponents should sometimes 
be pushed even to exasperation ; while each of them, with his own 
peculiar eagerness, is insisting on his own infallibility, and the 
other's absurdity. ‘The spectacle is the more entertaining, because 
the matter in debate is generally some local Jrish law, which, how- 
ever important, is yet almost always regarded by the House with 
the utmost indifference.” P. 123, 


Our author appears but ill calculated to proceed a single inch 
beyond his immediate task. He unites the principles of a 
Suuday paper with the slang of the British Forum. His por- 
traits indeed themselves are occasionally spoiled by a pert vul- 
guity, engendered by the habits of dictating to the folly of his 
readers. Upon all constitutional subjects he is lamentably at a 
loss, notwithstending the vain attempt of concealing his igno- 
rance under the froth of impertinent remark and idle declama- 
tion. If he had contented himself with merely sketching the 
Jineamentgs of the parliamentary characters as they appear in the 
house, he would generally have succeeded; but when he at- 

tempts 
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tempts to follow them beyond, either into the rectitude of the 
views which they entertain, or the wisdom of the principles 
which they profess, he discovers only the presumption of un- 
principled conceit, and the pertness of half-instructed ignorance, 





Art. XVII. Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, during 
the Campaigns of (812, 1815, and 1814. By S. D. 
Broughton. 8vo. pp. 412. 12s. Longman. 1815. 


THE portfolio of a military man is ever intezesting; and even 
if he confines himself simply to the events which fall under his 
own immediate knowledge, he cannot fail to be a most amusing 
companion. The letters of Mr. Brougliton were originally 
intended, as he informs us, for the use of a domestic cirele ; 
we are happy however that he has been induced to present 
them to the world. They are written without any affectation, 
and present a very faithful portrait of the mamners and habits of 
the countries throngh which their author passed. As a light 
entertaining volume, we hope that it will meet with the en- 
couragement which it deserves. Our readers will judge for 
themselves from the following extract, containing a descrip- 
tion of Salamanca. 


“ The situation of Salamanca for so large and populous a city, 
commands many advantages, and in whatever point of view it is 
taken, it wears the appearance of an handsome and flourishing 
town. ‘The Tormes, which is a clear and wide river, but in many 
places very shallow, winds round two-thirds of the town, while 
the elevation of the western part of the city from its banks renders 
it an airy and ry healthy place. An excellent light red wine 
called ‘ vino de Tormes’ is made on the banks of this river. 
Vines are not cultivated in the immediate vicinity of Salamanca, 
the land being chiefly dedicated in these parts to corn. The 
natural position of Salamanca is strong, and seme pains have 
been taken to secure it by a substantial wall built around it, 
which in its most exposed situation is flanked by a strong bastion. 
The streets for the most part are narrow, but the houses are 
very lofty and generally pretty good. Some of the former are 
well paved, and kept tolerably clean. From the abundance of 
shops of all descriptions a A gg retail trade is apparently carrying 
on. The city contains also a very well supplied market, which 
is held in an open space where the municipal house is erected. 
The principal square forms one of the handsomest I have seen 
jn Spain, the houses being constructed of white stone, built 
very high, with great regularity, and supplied with balconies and 
large green virandas to the windows, which add much to the 
Jiveliness of their appearance. Piazzas are erected over the 
broad 
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broad pavement round the square, forming the great resort of 
fashionable society, when the weather will not permit prome- 
nading round the ‘ Prado del Toro,’ situated without the eastern 
walls of the town. Varieties of shops, excellent coffee-houses 
billiard-rodms &c. are to be met with under these piazzas, which 
may be considered as forming the Bond-street of Salamanca, 
The general appearance of the city, and the number of large 
and handsome tear which are seen in different parts, might 
Jead to the supposition of its being very rich and well peopled. 
But this is far from being the case, for on closer inspection it is 
found to be extremely deficient, and indeed scarcely amounts 
to a third of its former wealth and population. ‘the inhabitants 
have become greatly impoverished, and the owners of the prin- 
cipal residences have either absolutely left the country altogether, 
and followed the fortunes of Joseph Buonaparte, or have re- 
moved to other towns of greater safety, such as Valladolid &c. 
so that few people of the higher ranks of society are now resident 
in the place. 

* The towns-people are in general hospitable and communicative, 
They have their ‘ tertulias,’ or evening assemblies, when they con- 
verse, play cards, dance or sing; and they also pretty constantly 
frequent the theatre, which is a light and elegant building, and 
fitted up somewhat in the style of the Opera-house in London, 
though very inferior with respect to size, while the actors and 
performances are below mediocrity. The present appearance of 
the town excites many melancholy reflections, when contrasted 
with the accounts which we have been accustomed to receive of 
its former magnificence, and high reputation as a seat of learning. 
Neither Oxford, nor Carabridge, I am convinced, from the ap- 
pearance of the colleges (the walls of which are still standing,) 
equal in any point of view what this ouce flourishing town ex- 
hibited in better days. Perhaps you will not think me guilty 
of exaggeration, when I tell you that there are still the remains 
of nineteen splendid colleges, built of an handsome white stene, 
most elaborately and classically ornamented, forming once one 
of the chief repositories of ancient kiterature, which subsequently 
enlightened modern Europe. Several of these colleges were 
dedicated entirely to Irish students, numbers of whom are to 
be met with in the church, the army, and various other depart- 
ments of the state, who have now become naturalized, and con- 
stitute perhaps the best informed part of the community.’’ P. 141. 
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Art. XVIII. The Epicure’s Almanick, or a Calendar of Good 


Living. 18mo. 351 pp. Longman & Co. 1815. 


As this little volum> has been honoured bv a notice in the 
House of Commons, our readers will be curicus to be acquaint- 


ed 
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ed with its contents. Let them know therefore that it is a di- 
rectory to every tavern, coffee-house, eating-house, bun-house, 
within the metropolis and its environs, bestowing upon all alike 
the most unequivocal, imparual, and unprovoked commendation. 
One would really imagine from this universal panegyric that such 
things as greasy chops, grimy table cloths, stinking fish, poison- 
ous port, and pert waiters, were unknown in the Biysian eating- 
houses of the metropolis. Sometimes our author indulges ina 
vein of poetical imagination. 


_ “ Richards Tavern and Chop-House. 

“No. 8, Fleet Street, almost'facing Chancery Lane, up a pase 
sage, is Richard’s Tavern and Coffee-House. It is a very retired, 
comfortable, and highly respectable place ; and is frequented by 
gentlemen of serious dispositions from ‘the universities, on their ov- 
casional visits to town. Here sequestered they almost forget the 
JSumum et opes, strepitumque Rome, and transport themselves in 
fancy to the groves of Isis andof Cam.” -P. 77. 


Again we find the same animated description. 


“ LEICESTER SQUARE. 

“ Now, reader, after toiling down Piccadilly, if your appetite be 
either sharp-set, or-delicately urgent, be you peckish or half famish- 
ed, only go with us through Sidney Passage, and a field shall 
burst on your view to which the Elysium of the Heathens has no- 
thing fit to be compared. Leicester Square! how many noble 
and right hénourdble bowels yearn at the sound! Leicester Square! 
ence the residence of the-great -Sir Isaac. Newton, now the theatre 
of Miss‘Linwood’s incomparable-talent for picturesque needle-work, 
the spot ‘which Catalani’s séraphic or rather angelical notes and trills 
have consecrated! Leicester Square! the mirror in which the 
great cities, islands, sieges, battles, bombardments, sea-fights, and 
volcanoes, have’ been panoramically represented. Leicester Square ! 
the very stones of which have trembled and turned pale under the 
marshal tramp and Tartarian mustathios of Ferdinand Baron Ge- 
ramb, as he strode into the hotel d-la-Sabloniére, curling up the 
said mustachios, and uttering @ peremptory and irrevocable y Soe 
- dinner and wine, selon le in de son excellence le restaurateur.” 

. 149. 


Much information however may be picked up by the experi- 
enced Epicure from this: little volume respecting sauces and sea- 
sons, markets and provisions, to’whose study we therefore seri- 
ously recommend it, 
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DIVINITY. 

On Terms of Communion, with a particular View to the Case of the Baptists 
and I’wdobaptists. By Robert Hall, M.A. 5s. 

The Responsibilities of the Pastoral Office : a Sermon preached in the Church 
of Aylesbury, on Thursday, June 1, 1815, on the Triennial Visitation of the 
Right Rev. Father in God George, Lofd Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. C. J. 
Bloomfield, Rector of Duntun, Berks, &c. 410. 2s. 6d. 

A Brief Answer to the Charge against the Bible Society, recently delivered at 
Bedford by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 1s. 

The Restoration of Israel. By R. Joseph Crool, Teachberof the Hebrew Lan- 
guage in the University of Cambridge, &c. and an Answer.dy the Rev, 1. 
Seott, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks, and a Sermon preached before the 
London Society, May 5, +815, in the Seventh Year of ther Establishment. Bye 
the Kev. Widiam Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S, Rector of Clapham, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bristol. 10s. 

Au Analysis of the Sixth Chapter of the Revelation of St. John. Illustrated 
by Extracts from Gibbou’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Ex- 

ire, Fs ’ 

Othe Character of Moses established for Veracity as an Historian, recording 
Events subsequent to the Deluge. By the Rev. Joseph Townsend, M.A. Rec- 
torot Pewsey, Wilts. 4to. vol. II. 11. 16s. 

Fssays on the Alythology, Theology, and Morals of the Ancients, accompa- 
nied with a Brief Outline of the respective Tenets of the Grecian Sectarien 
Philosuplers. By G.S. Weidemann. §vo. 7s, , 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the Christian Charch, and espe- 
cially tothe Apostacy of Papal Rome, preached in the Chapel of Lincoin’s Inn, 
trom 181tto 1845, being the Ninth Portion of those founded by the Right Rev. 
W. Wacberton, Lord Bishop ef Gloucester. By Phiip Allwood, B.D. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 4s, 

Baxteriana: containing a Selection from the Works of Baxter. In Seven 
Books, collected by Arthur Young, Esq. F.R.S. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Lotegrity of the reek Vulgate, or Received Text of the 
New Testament; in which the Greek M5S, are new classed, the Integrity of the 
Authorized Text vindicated, and the Various Readings traced to their Origin. By 
the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a Presbyter of the United Church, 8vo. 16s, 

Strictures of Eternal Import and Universal Concern. By the Author of the 
Temple of Truth. 5s. 

A Sermon preached on Sunday, Aug. 6, in the Church of the: United Parishes 
ef St. Mary Aldermary, and St Thomas the Apostle, previous to a Collection 
tor the Relef of the Families of those who fell in the battle of Waterioo, By 
the Rev. W. Parker, B.D. Curate. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon im the Parish Church of Richmond in Surrey, on Sunday, July 30, 
in Behalf of the Families of those whe fell, or were disabled in the sume Battle. 

ty the Rev. Edward Patterson, M.A. 4s. 6d. ; 

“A Sermon preached in St. Fdmund’s Church, Dadley, ‘on Sunday, August 2G, 
2815, in Behalf of the Waterloo Fund, By the Rev. P. Robinson; A. M.  8v6. 
ts. Od. a ° 

[be Reasons of the Protestant Religion, considered in relation to the Present 
State of the Roman Catholhe Church, a Discourse delivered to an Association of 
Dissenting Ministers, &c. at Islington, May 4, 1815. By John Pye Smith, 
D.D. es. ; 

Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, partly Occasional, chicftv Common; del¥- 
vered im different Country Churches. By the Rev. John Morley, Rector of 
Bradfield Combust, and Curate of St. Clement's, Ipswich. 8vo. 10s od. 

Some Remarks on the Unitanan Method of laterpreting the Scriptures, ag 
jutely extubited in a Publicavon, under the assumed Title of an linproved Ver- 
Jon of the New Testament; to which are added, Considerations on the Manner in 
which the Gospel should be preached, to be rendered efectual to its intended 
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Porpose. Partly delivered in a Charge, in June, 1815. And tlic Whole, with 
the Notes, respectfully Addressed to the Younger Clergy. By the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. @s. 

Remarkable Sermons, by Rachael Baker, delivered during Sleep: with devo- 
tional Exercises aud Remarks, by Dr. Mitchill and others. 4s. 6d. 
- Strictures of Eternal Import and Universal Concern, By the Author of Temple 
ef Truth, &c. 5s, fine. 3s. 6d. common, - 


LAW. 
An Account of the Names, Trades, and Description of the s¢veral Persons 
who have applied to be discharged under the Acts of Parliament of the 53d and 
54th Years of his present Majesty's reign, “ for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in England,” with the Amount of the Debts for which they were arrested, and 
also the whole Sums due and owing by them respectively, &c. &c. 8vo. 9s. 
Genuine Trial of Eliza Fenning, for Poisoning her Master, &c, By Job Sibley, 
Short Hand Writer to the Court. 1s. . 
The Law of Carriers, Innkeepers, Warehousemen, and other Depositarics of 
Goods for hire. By Heury Jeremy, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 7s, 


MEDICAL. 

An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity: with Observations en the 
Rules for the Detection of the Pretenders to Madness. By George Nesse Hill, 
Medical Surgeon, and Surgeon to the Benevolent Institution for the Delivery of 
Poor Married Women in Chester. 8vo. 12s, 

A Treative on Forensic Medicme, or Medical Jurisprudence. By O. W. Baxt- 
ley, M.D. Bristol. 12mo. 4s. 

A General System of Tosicalogy: or a Treatise on Poisons, drawn from the 
Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, considered in their Relations to Phy- 
siology, Pathology, and Medical Jurisprudence. By M. P, Oreila, M.D. Pro- 
tessor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Part L 9s. 

A Brief Treatise on the Preventign and Cure of Disease (as well Physical as 
Surgical) by an entirely new Method of romoting and assisting Nature in the 
Periormance of Various, Functions essential to Health, without using any Prepa- 
ration to be found in the present Pharmacopeia, as successfully practised. By 
H. Salemi, Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, and the Uni- 
versity of Palermo. 12mo Qs. 

Observations on Gun Sltot Wounds: being the General Result of the Practice 
of the whole of the Peninsular War. By G. J. Guthrie, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, | ondon, &c. 12s. 

Reports of the Pestilential Disorder of Andalusia, which appeared at Cadiz in 
the Years 1800, 1804, 1810 and 1813, with a detailed Account of that fatal 
Epidemic as it prevailed at Gibraltar, &c. &c. By Sir James Fellowes, M.D. 
avo. 15s. ‘ 

A Critical Inquiry into the tage So Screphulas, in which the Origin of 
that Disease is accounted for on new Principles; and a new and much im- 
proved Method is recommended and explained on the Treatment of it. By’ 
George Henning, M.D ‘ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Commentaries on some of the most important Diseases of Children. Part I. 
Containing Observations on ‘the Mortality of Children, on Diet, Deutition, &. 
&c. By John Clark, M.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints and Bilious Disorders in general ; 
prescribing a new and successful Mode of Treatment ; illustrated and confirmed 
by a numerous Selection of Cases; with Remarks not noticed by former Writers, 
being the Result of long and extensive Practice in various Climates, particularly 
directed to these Diseases. By John Faithhorn, of Berner’s-street, formerly 
Surgeon in the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 8vo. 7s. 


HISTORY, 

The Culloden Papers; comprising an Extensive Correspondence from’ the 
Year 1625 to 1748, which throws much light upon that eventful Period of Bri- 
tish History ; but particularly regarding the Rebellions iu 1715 and 1745, ‘&c. 

re whole published from the Originals, in the Possession of ‘Duncan George 
Forbes, of Culloden, Esq. To which is ptefixed, an Introduction, including Me- 
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moirs of the Right Hon. Duncan Forbes, many Years Lord President of the 
Court of Session m Scotland. @vo. 3. 3s. 

A Cursory Account of Bordesax. Taken from Dom de Vienne’s History of 
Bordeaur. her Serene Highness the Margravine of Anspach 1s. 

A History of the British Islands (Great Britain and the Islands which with iz 

a Geographical Groupe) feem the earliest Accounts to the Year 1807, in- 
cluding the French Revolution, aud us portentons Consequences, By the Rev. 
James Gordon, Author of a History of Ireland. 4 vols. 6vo. @i. 5s. 6d. 

The Travellers New Guide throegh Ireland, containing a New and Accurate 
Description of the Reads: Present State of Agriculture, ufactures, Ac. and 
Plates. Svo. il. is. 

An Account of the Battle of Waterloo. By a British Officer on the Staff, 
who held a Command on that Memorable Day. 6s. 

A Descriptive Account of St. Helena, from Personal Examination, with aa 
Inquiry into the Degree of Security which that Island is calculated to afford for 
the Person of Napoleon. By James Johnson, Esq. Surgeon to the Duke of 
Clarence’s Household, &c. 2s, 

A Narrative of Buouaparte’s Journey from Fountaimblean to Frejus, in April, 
1814. By Count Truchses Waldburg, Attendant Prussian Commissary. From 
the German. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XXIII. Edited by Alexander Chalmers, 
FS.A, 8vo. 12s, 

Observations on the Writings and Character of Mr. Gray. Originally sub- 
joined to the Second Volume of the Complete Edition, in 1814, of all his 
Works, in 2 vols. 4t0. By Thomas James Mathias. 6vo. ?s: 

The Life and Campaigns of Field-Marshal Prince Blucher: Translated, in 
part, from the German of General Count Gneissenau, 5 ty Et ey 
to Prince Blucher’s Army, with considerable Additions, By J, B. Marston, Esq. 
@ the Hamburgh-Burger Guard. 8vo. 18s. 


POLITICAL. 

Interests of Ireland; a New Method, with confident Hupes to attach the 
Lower Classes to the Laws and Constitution, by Means which cannot possibly in- 
terfere with Church or State. By John Edwards, Esq, of Old Court, ia the 
County of Wicklow. 3s. 6d. 

Political Reflections, addressed to the Allied Porercigey, on the Reeony 
of Napoleon Bonaparte in France, and his Usurpation of the Throne.of the 
Bourbons. By the Rev. Edward Hankiw, M.D, @vo. 2. 

L’ Angleterre ; or England at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. From 
the French of M. de Levis, Duke and Peer of France. @yo. 14s. 6d. 

Observations on the Effect of the Manufacturing System: with Hints for the 
Improvement of those Parts of it which are most injurious te the Health and 
Morals; dedicated mogt respectfully to the British Legislature, By Robert 
Qwen, of New Lanark. 1s, ) 

Considerations on the Present Political State of India, jntended. chiefly as a 
Manual of Instruction in theit Duties for the Junior Servants of the Con . 
Ry Alexander Fraser Tytler, late Assistant Judge of the 2¢ Perg is Moca: 
gal Establishment. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


PORTRY. 

The Heroes of Waterloo, An Ode. By W. S, Walker, of Trinisy College, 
Cambridge. is. 6d. ts : 

Time, or Light and Shade: in Six Parts. By Mr. Gomperts. ¢t0. 9). Sy 

The Life Boat: or Dillon O’Durre. By the Rev. William Liddiazd. @, 

Ode to the Duchess of Angouleme. ts. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Jolm Byrom, M.A. F.R.S. some time Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. To which are added, his Life and Notes by she 
Editor. 2 vols. Sve. 12s. : 

Original Poems on Various Subjects, By Benjamin Goulston. 1t¢mo. 56. 

A Collection of Ancient and Modern Scottish Ballads. Tales and Songs, with 
Explanatory Noves and Observations, By Johu Gilchrist, 2 vols. 12mo. 123. 


DRAMATIC: 
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DRAMATIC. 

My Wife! What Wife! a Comedy in Three Acts, By E. S, Barrett, Esq. 

. 6d. 
aa Descent of Liberty, a Mask: to which is prefixed, an Account of the 
Orizin and Nature of Masks. By Leigh Hunt. 6s. 

Kenilworth, a Mask, or Three Days Entertainment, given by Lord Leicester 
to Queen Elizabeth ; together with Farley Castle, selected from a private Edi. 
tion of Mr. Liddiard’s Poems. 8vo. 7s. 

Living in London, a Comedy in Three Acts, as now performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket. 2s. 6d. 

, NOVELS. 

Bardoue: or the Goatherd of Mount Taurus, an Eastern Tale. By Adriea 
@e Sarazin. Translated from the French. 5s. 6d. 

Lady Jane’s Pocket. By the Author of Silvanella, or the Gipsey. 4 vols 
12mo. 1). Qs. 

Theresa; or the Wizard's Fate. 4 vols. 12mo. 11 2s. 

The Family Estate; or Lost and Won. By Mrs. Ross. $ vols. 12mé. 155 

Meinvirs of the Villars Family, or the Philanthropist. By Har. Waller Weeks. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Donald Monteith, the Handsomest Man of the Age. By Selina Davenport. 
5S vols. 12mo. 11. 5s. : 

Zeluca, or Educated and Uneducated Women. 3 vols. 1@mo. 11. 4s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A Letter from Rome, addressed to M. de Fontanes by the Viscomtes de 
Chateaubriand. Transtated from the French by W. Jos. Walter, late of Se. 
Edmund's College. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Address to the Nobility and Gentry upon the Necessity of using ever 
Exertion at the present to promote the Education of the Puor in Ireland. By H. 
Mason, Esq. 3s. Gil. 

lilustrations of English Philology. By Charles Richardson, Esq. consisting 
of a Critical Examination of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 11. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Dery Rot in Timber. By the late Thomas Wade. 5s, 

Edinburgh Fagitive Pieces: Ly the late William Creech, Esq. F.R.S. Edia. Te 
which is prefixed an Account of his Life. Bvo. 12s. 

The Works of Alexander Pennecuik, Esq. of New-Hall, M.D. Containing the 
Description of Tweeddale, and Miscellaneous Poems. A new Edition, with 
copious Notes, forming a complete History of the County to the present Time. 
To which are prefixed Memoirs of Dr. Pennecuik, &c. 19s. 

Exercises in Latin Prosody and Versification; or, an Introduction to scanning 
aod writing Latin Verse. 4s. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Life of Jeremy Taylor, Chaplain to King Charles I. and 
Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, &c. including a 
chronological and analytical account of all the writings of this dis- 
tinguished prelate, with specimens of the most striking beauties of 
his stile. By the Rev. H. K. Bonney, Prebendary of Lincoln. 


The collected works of the Rev. Francis Wrangham, cousist- 
fhe of Sermons, Dissertutions, Essays, and Poems, to which 


will be added a translation of Milton’s Defensio Secunda. 
_A new edition of the Britis# Plutarch, with considerable ad- 
Alitions, in six octavo volumes, by Mr. Wrangham. 


Motives 
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Motives for declining the Invitation to become a Member of 
on Auriliary Society, to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
by the Rev. Dr. Abauzit. 

A System of Physiological Botany, by the Rev. P. Keith, in 
two octavo volumes with plates, drawn and engraved by Mr, 
Sowerby. : 

A Dictionary of English Synonimes, by Mr. Crabb. 


A compendious Astronomical and Geographical Class Book 


for Families and young Persons, by Mr. Bryan. 


Paris, during the interesting Month of July, 18153; a Series 
of Leiters, by WW. D. Fellowes, sq. illustrated with plates. 

Leisure Hours, ov Speculations on varios Subjects, by Joh» 
Mackenzie. 

Travels in Poland, Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, and the 
Tyrol, by Baron D’ Usdlanshi. 

_ Discourses partly Doctrinal and partly Practical, by the 
Rev. Jolin Morley, in an octavo volume, 

Some Account of the Mediterranean, 1810 to 1815, political 
and scientific, literary and descriptive, by drihur Busrow, Esq. 
late travelling Fellow to the University of Cambridge, and D. A. 
Commissary-General in the Afediterranean. ln royal quarto, 
with engravings, 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Life; which has for its object 
the diilusion of a more general knowledge of the fundamental 
fucts of Physiology. 

A Picture of Italy, including a complete Guide to all the 
Curiosities aud Antiquities of that country. By Mr. Core. 
Illustrated with maps and plates. Dialogues will be appended 
iw. English, Lrench, and Italian. 


Esopi Labule Selecta, with English notes, for the use of 
schools. By E. H. Barker, Esq. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cicero de Officits, wuh English notes, critical and explanatory. 
The text from the best edition. For students at college and 
schools. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Selectay et in usum Scholarum expur- 
gaiz ; cum notis Anglicis. By the Rev. C. Bradiey. On the 
plan of his Phadrus, Eutropus, Xc. 


The Naval Monitor ; covtaining Hints for both the Public 
and Private Conduct of the Youug Gentlemen in or entering that 
Profession, in all its branches; im the course of which, aud 
under the remarks on Gunnery, are some Observations on the 
Naval Actions with America : also, a Plan for improving the 
Naval System, as it regards that most useful set of petty officers, 
the midshipmen. By an Officer in the Navy. 





